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NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
ists will be sent, pre-patd, to any address on recetpt of four 
(4) dollars for each. 

During nearly ten years these pictures have appeared 
in this paper, and their excellence has been universally 
commented upon. We have received numerous orders Jor 
electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 


the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


Adelina Patti, 

Ida Klein. 

Sembrich, 

Christine Nilsson, 

Scalchi, 

fae oy 

Marie R 

Anna de Bellocea, 

Ktelka Gerster, 

Nordica, 

Ga hine Yorke 
milie Ambre, 

Emma Thursby, 

Teresa Carrefio, 

Kellogg, Clara L.—2, 

Minnie Havk, 

Materna, 

Albani, 

Annie Louise Cary, 

Emily Winant, 

Lena Little, 

Mario-Celli, 

Chatterton-Bohrer, 

Mme. Fernandez, 


Lotta, 
Minnie Palmer, 


i, 

Marie Louise Dotti, 
Geistinger, 
Farsch-Madi,—s. 
Catherine Lewis, 

élie de Lussan, 

ianche Roosevelt, 
Sarah Bernhardt, 
Titus d’ Ernesti, 
Anna Bulkeley- Hills. 
Charles M, Schmitz, 
Friedrich von Flotow, 
Franz Laciner. 
Heinrich Marschner, 
Frederick Lax, 
Nestore Calvano, 
William Courtney, 

osef Staudig!, 

ulu Veling. 
Mrs. Minnie Richards, 


Florence Clinton-Sutro, 


Calixa Lavallee, 
Clarence Eddy, 
Franz Abt, 

Fannie Bloomfield, 

S. E. Jacobsohn, 

C. Mortimer Wiske. 
. O. Von Prochazka, 
dvard Grieg, 

Adolf Henselt. 

Eugene D. Albert. 

Lili Lehmann, 

William C andidus, 

Franz Knueisel, 

Leandro Campaaari, 

Franz Rummel, 


Blanche Stone Barton, 


Amy Sherwin. 
Thomas Ryan, 
Achille Errani, 
ag Ladwig 1 I, 
Jos. Brambach, 
Geary Schradieck, 
oho F. Luther, 
jeue F. Rhodes, 
ilhelm Gericke, 
Frank Taft, 
C. M. Von Weber, 
Edward Fisher. 
Kate Rolla. 
Charles Rehm. 
Harold Randolph. 
MinnieV. Vanderveer 
Adele Aus der Ohe. 
Kari Klindworth. 
Edwin Klabre. 
Helen D. Campbell. 
Alfredo Barili, 
Wm. R. Chapman, 
Otto Roth, 
Aona Carpenter. 
W. L. Blamenschein, 
Leonard Labatt. 
Albert Venino 
Josef Rheinberger. 
Max Bendix. 
Helene von Doenhoff. 
Adolf Jensen. 


Teresina Tua, 

Lucca, 

Ivan E. Morawski, 
Clara Morris, 

Mary Anderson, 

Carl Reinecke. 

Rose Coghlan, 

Kate Claxton, 

Fanny Davenport 
Jules Perotti, 
Adolph M. Foerster. 
May Fielding, 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Alves, 
Louis Gaertner, 
Louise Gage Courtney, 
Richard Wagner, 
Theodore Thomas, 
Dr. Damrosch, 
Campanini, 
Guadagrini. 
Constantin Sternberg. 
Dengremont, 


Galassi, 

Hans Balatka, 
Arbuckle, 
Liberati, 
Ferranti, 

Anton Rubinstein 
Dei Puente, 


ienty, 
me. Julia Rive-King, 
Hope Glenn, 

Louis Blumenberg. 
Frank Vander Stucken, 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller, 
Robert Volkmann, 
Julius Rietz, 

Max Heinrich, 

E. A. Lefebre, 

Ovide Musin, 

Anton Udvardi, 

Alcuin Blum, 

loseph Koegel, 

Ethel Wakefield. 
Carlyle Petersilea, 
Carl Retter, 

George Gemiinder, 
Emil Liebling. 

Van Zandt 

w. Edward Heimendahl, 
Mme. Clemelli, 

Albert M. Bagby, 

W. Waugh Lauder, 
Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder. 
Mendelssohn, 

Hans von Bilow, 

Clara Schumann, 
Joachim, 
Samuei S$. Sanford, 
Franz Liszt, 
Christine Dossert, 

Dora Henninges. 
A. A, Stanley, 
Ernst Catenhusen, 
Heinrich Hofmann. 
Charles Fradel. 

mil Sauer. 
— Bartlett Davis. 


ory Burmeister-Petersen, 


Willis Nowell, 
August Hyllested. 
Gustav Hinrichs. 
Xaver Scharwenka. 
Heiarch Boetei. 


Marchesi. 

Henry Mason, 

P. S. Gilmore, 
Neupert, 

Hubert de Blanck, 
Dr. Louis Maas, 
Max Bruch, 

L. G. Gottschalk, 
Antoine de Kontski, 


tagn 
Victor Nessler. 
ivini, 
Boucicault 
Lawrence Rarrett, 
E. A. MacDowell. 
Edwin Booth, 
Max Treuman, 
- A. Cap 
onte 0, 
Mrs, Eien Ames, 
Marie Litta, 
Emil Scaria, 
Hermann Winkelmann, 
Donizetti, 
William W. Gilchrist. 
Ferranti, 
paneer Brahms, 
eyer 
Moritz Moszhowski, 
Anna Louise Tanner, 
Filoteo Greco, 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch, 
a Banner, 
._N. Penfield, 
F. we “Riesberg, 
Emil Mahr. 
Otto Sutro, 
Carl Faelten, 
Belle Cole, 
Carl Millécker, 
G. W. Hunt. 
Georges Bizet, 
— A. Broekhoven, 
H. Sherwood, 
Ponchielli, 
Edith Edwards, 
Carrie Hun-King. 
Pauline L’ Allemand, 
Verdi, 
Hummel Monument, 
Hector Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument. 
pag Svendsen, 
anton Dvorak, 
Saint-Saens. 
Pablo de Sarasate. 
— ordan. 
ans Richter, 
Therese Herbert-Foerster, 
Bertha Pierson, 
Carlos Sobrino, 
George M. Nowell, 
William Mason, 
Pasdeloup. 
Anna Lankow. 
Maud Poweil. 
Max Alvary. 
osef Hofmann. 
Andel. 


Carlotta F, Pinner. 


W. E. Haslam, Marianne Brandt. 

Carl E. Martin. Gustav A. Kerker, 

a Dutton. Henry Duzensi. 
falter J. Hall, Emma Juch. 

Conrad Ansorge. Fritz Giese, 

Car Baermann. Anton Seidl, 

Emil Steger. Max Leckner. 

Pau! Kalisch. Max Spicker. 


Louis Svecenski, 
Henry Holden Huss, 
Neally Stevens, 

Dyas Flanagan 

A Victor Benham. 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hild. 
Anthony Stankowitch. 
Moriz Rosenthal, 
Victor Herbert. 
Martin Roeder. 
Joachim Raff 





— Graves. 


ermann Ebeling. 


Anton Bruckner, 
Mary Howe. 

Attalie Claire. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawton. 
Fritz Kreisler, 

Madge Wickham, 
Richard Burmeister, 
W. J. Lavin 

Niles W. 


Gade. 


vide any of the old masters’ works wherein angels doing 
difficult bow passages with the left hand and fingering 
with the right may be seen. 


R. FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN sails for Paris 
to-day to complete arrangements for an orches- 
tral concert to be given next month at the Trocadero, 
the program of which is to consist entirely of the works 
of American composers. John K. Paine, Dudley Buck, 
E. A. MacDowell, Arthur Foote, Henry Holden Huss, 
Van der Stucken and other names will be represented. 
Our best wishes attend Mr. Van der Stucken in this 
praiseworthy and patriotic scheme. 














THE BRITISH MUSE. 


F you visit London during the height of the season 

you will probably be astounded at the enormous 

amount of music absorbed in the great English me- 
tropolis during that period. 

In order to win Englishmen’s good graces you need 
only ventilate your astonishment and assert that they 
must be a musical race. They are far more sensitive to 
the compliment than to any admiration you may ex- 
press concerning their immense docks, gigantic com- 
mercial enterprise or unrivaled navy. 

We are informed by the London papers that on Good 


HE learned music critic of the “ Herald ”’ fails not, as 
usual, to put his foot into it. Speaking of Miss De 
Nogueiras, an amateur singer who gave an unimportant 
concert at the little Steinway Hall last Wednesday af- 
ternoon, he says: “ She is the daughter of the late Por- 
tuguese M inister, has a delicious contralto voice,” &c. | Friday all the concert halls were packed. 
Now, if it be taken into consideration that the lady sang| Handel, “our great English composer, you know,” 
“Susanna’s”’ great recitative and aria from Mozart’s| was the chief attraction, of course. Twenty-three 
“Nozze di Figaro” in the original key of F and that she | thousand of his admirers went to Crystal Palace’ to 
has a voice of the most pronounced and clearest soprano | listen to his music, 8,500 at Albert Hall, 8,000 at Alex- 
timbre, the sapient critic’s designation of the young | andra Palace, 5,000 at the Mile End Assembly Rooms 
lady's vocal organ as a delicious contralto is certainly a | 3,000 at the People’s Palace and 12,000 at the two St. 
most delicious bull. | James’ halls and minor concert rooms. 
Commenting upon the large attendance an English 
| critic remarks: “ * * * Sixty thousand people listen- 
E learn that the intendant of the Metropolitan | ing to a sacred concert in a single day is not altogether 
Opera House, Mr. Edmund C. Stanton, will, after | discreditable to our ‘unmusical ’ nation.” 
all, go to Germany this season, although he has renewed The quotation marks which accompany the word un- 
the contracts with nearly all the members of last season, | musical, while proving that the critic has not forgot- 
Opera in German will be given from November 27, 1889, | ten the imputation which has so frequently been cast 
to March 10, 1890, and the contracts are so framed that | at his countrymen, denote at the same time an unde- 
they allow of an extra fortnight’s prolongation, viz., to | niable feeling of satisfied pride. 
March 24, 1890, if the management should feel justified | Englishmen boast, and justly so, that more classical, 
to continue the season for that period. No out of town | sacred or secular concerts, whether vocal or instrumen- 
season, however, will be indulged in, and if Bostonians, | tal, are given in London than in any other city of the 
Philadelphians, Brooklynites, or any other inhabitants world. The programs contain the names of German, 
of American cities want to hear opera in German next | French, Italian, Russian, Swedish, Hungarian or Polish 
seas on they will have to come to New York. composers, and are often interpreted by artists of as 
many different nationalities. 

Taking these facts into account and considering that 
| Englishmen do not shrink before any pecuniary sacrifice 
in order to familiarize themselves with the world’s mu- 
sical repertory, the assertion that they possess no 
“innate” love for music may prima facie seem pre- 
posterous. 

A closer scrutiny, however, will easily demonstrate 
that an exceedingly large proportion of the many thou- 
sands who throng the concert rooms in England care 
little for the art they affect to cherish. 

We feel convinced that the clatter of the horses’ hoofs 
at Epsom or the sound of the rival oars of Oxford and 

| Cambridge dipping or splashing into the water is far 
Under these circumstances it is the function of this, | Sweeter to their ears than the wae divine music weet 
composed. Not afew English critics share this opinion, 


as it should be of every journal, to make the amende , : : : 
honorable, and THE MUSICAL COURIER deeply regrets | but do not _e vad acknowledge it publicly in their pa- 
The national vanity is at stake, so they humor 


that anything of the kind has ever been published in its | pers. 
colomus | their readers and encourage them to listen to a lan- 


| guage the delicacy of which is not in sympathy with 
their matter of fact temperament. 

The vast multitude that filled the concert halls on 
Good Friday was not attracted by the charm which 
music should exert over their minds. They venerate 
oratorio, because its biblical text appeals to their re- 
ligious training. 

With them music is only a pretext. 

Furthermore, they are fond of everything which is 





HE editors, desirous of offering reparation for the 
attack on Mr. Frederick A. Schwab, published in 
THE MUSICAL COURIER of February 20, 1889, and for 
such other allusions hitherto made against him, feel, in 
fairness to Mr. Schwab, as well as in justice to them- 
selves, that they should state that such publications 
have been made on misrepresentations and distortions 
of facts imparted to them by rival critics and enemies 
of Mr. Schwab. 
After thorough investigation we have failed to find 
any evidence reflecting on Mr. Schwab's character as a 
journalist and manager of public amusements. 


T is asad story that came to us by cable last week 

] relating the attempted suicide of Miss Hattie Lyon, 
of Ann Arbor, Mich., who from despondency and want | 
of funds lost her mental balance and made two unsuc- 
cessful attempts against her life. Weshould think that 
by this time young lady students of music would be | 
awakened to the fact that to go to Europe alone to | 
study art is a dangerous and, as a rule, an unprofitable | carried out on an extensive scale. 
Miss Lyon’s case is only one of manyand| They delight in Hiandel festivals, because they can 
| see and hear 8,000 or more singers and instrumental- 
ists. If 50,000 could be brought together they would 
be overjoyed. 

Wholesale music, like wholesale goods, is their 
‘‘forte,” and in this respect no other country can com- 
pete with them. This superiority leads them to believe 
that they are a musical nation. 

But the gigantic display with which they think fit to 
surround art only proves that, bereft of artificial means, 
it does not appeal to their hearts. 

The late Prince Albert devoted much time and money 
in his endeavors to develop the musical taste of his 
adopted country, and with true British Joyalty all grades 
of society were seized with a sudden craze for music; 
their enthusiasm equaled that which they display at a 
game of cricket, in witnessing Irving simper, or in 
watching the baby hippopotamus taking its bath. 

As a result London has for the past fifty years proved 
an Eldorado to music teachers, who flocked there from 
all parts of the world. 

Englishmen have been offered every possible oppor- 
tunity to cultivate a musical taste and knowledge, both 
practical and theoretical. 

For generations they have listened to the very best 


undertaking. 
should point the forcible warning that unless a person 
is gifted with unusual gifts America is the place for , 
him or her to study. Going abroad even to study 
technic is a foolish and time wasting proceeding, as 
opportunities are ample for study at home. Later on, 
when one has become an artist, a trip to the Old World 
for comparisons and study is all well enough, but it is 
pure folly for our young students, male or female, to 
expose themselves to the dangers and hardships of liv- 
ing ina Continental city without abundant funds and 


friends. 


T is funny to note the prominence that the piano is 
] assuming in the pictorial world. Once upon a time 
violins were the artist's favorite predilection, then the 
harp; but the piano, as an artistic background for some 
charming feminine figure, threatens to displace them all 
in popularity. So far, the keyboard is depicted as it 
should be, and the attitudes and pose of the hands are, 
as a rule, neither cramped nor stiff. But it is hardly 
possible for a painter to make the same mistake with 
the piano that was formerly made with the violin; we 
mean the placing of the bow in the left hand, an error 








which, ludicrous as it may seem, frequently occurred, ! compositions, vocalists and instrumentalists the world 
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could produce. They travel more and hear more than 
any other nation. They possess inumerable musical 
schools and colleges and pay generously for the best of 
teachers. 

Yet, have their composers produced any standard 
works which will be handed down to posterity ? 

Have the numerous orchestra! concerts, with their 
varied programs of ancient and modern chef d'euvres, 
been productive of salutary effects upon their minds ? 

The question remains to be solved. 

Their great vocalists are so few in number that the 
same names appear year after year at all the principal 
concerts. A new generation is now listening to the 
identical singers their parents applauded before they 
were married. They have long since lost their voices, 
but what matters! Their names have become house- 
hold works, and Englishmen are as doggedly loyal to 
native talent as they are to their gracious Queen. 

England possesses some excellent instrumentalists, 
exceedingly useful as members of an orchestra, for they 
are skilled, precise and correct. But they are, as a rule, 
only marvelously constructed All the 
musical training in the world will not bring forth that 
which has been denied by nature. 

In conclusion we will state that, as a rule, English 
students are not musically gifted, and this applies to the 
British public as well. 

Englishmen are slaves to custom, and when listening 
to some musical entertainment they are only performing 
a social duty. The invigorating but briny atmosphere 
which surrounds their island prevents their being lifted 
into ethereal regions. 

To them music is a sort of indispensable luxury, but, 
notwithstanding, a merchandise. 

They import it in large quantities from all parts of 
the universe. 

The various countries from which the breeze fans an 
artistic pollen toward England 
musical germ of her inhabitants. 

It is very doubtful, however, whether the germ exists. 


automatons. 


might fecundate the 





THE CASE IN MANY OTHER CITIES. 
T the last meeting of the Baltimore Oratorio Society 
Mr. Otto Sutro, the president, in course of his 
address made the following remarks: 


At the end of this, the ninth season of the Oratorio Society, despite all 
efforts to keep expenses as low as possible, we find ourselves again con- 
fronted by a deficit of nearly $300. It is useless to speculate again on the 
causes that led to this result, and it is equally useless to indulge in compli- 
mentary terms about our prowess, the good work the society has accom 
plished, the excellence of its performances and its high artistic standing. 
To enlarge on this would be simply an idle waste of words. There ts but 
one position to take, and it is to keep bravely on in the work and to fight the 
battle for the higher development of musical culture against the debasing 
influences of many entertainments which cater only to the lower tastes of 
the people. 

Baltimore 1s a good city to live in. 
and kind, and it would be poor policy to quarrel with those who are, after 
all, our best friends. 
poses by kind words and appeals to reason ; hence, our only course is to 
offer the best possible performances, and to trust to the justice and fair- 
ness of the pu' lic for support. 


Its people are generous, hospitable 


I believe in accompiishing desirable ends and pur- 


It is disagreeable to admit the fact, but it is neverthe- 
less a potent condition in Baltimore as well as in other 
large cities in this country, that those who are making 
the greatest and most conscientious efforts in behalf of 
good and classical music are met with such poor en- 
couragement as is shown in the above exhibit. 

Mr. Sutro evinces the proper spirit in directing the 
members of the Oratorio Society to “keep bravely on 
in the work,” 

At the same time it is timely to investigate the cause 
that makes the onward work so difficult. We believe 
that the amateur musical society, the religious singing 
classes, most of which sing the most ordinary kinds of 
hymns and tunes, and the fraud music teacher are the 
chief causes of this condition. These institutions pre- 
vail in all large cities and are encouraged by the so- 
called music critics of the daily papers in those towns. 

More attention is paid to an amateur concert than to 
the advent of a great artist, the critics in the cities fre- 
quently comparing world renowned celebrities with their 
amateurs in their published pabulum. ’Way deep down, 
at the very bottom of the evil forming its substratum, is 
the so called local music critic, who is generally looked 
upon as an impostor or fool by the true musicians in 
those cities; and as a result of the peculiar culture he is 
infusing we find a set of sensitive local amateurs and 
so-called musical people who look upon a true criticism 
of their performances as an affront. 

Criticism is the life of art and should not be made 
ridiculous. Mr. Sutro is himself aware of the low ebb 
of musical criticism in Baltimore and has endeavored 
his utmost to remedy the defect ; but to read the com- 
ments in Baltimore daily papers on musical matters is 
enough to make every honest musician feel that the 
task is nearly hopeless. 





THE RACONTEUR. 
; on a 
eo morning! I hope the “ Raconteur’s” 
numberless friends are all very well and in as good a 
humor as I am this bright summer day. (It would be a nice 
thing if it were, after all, a rainy one !) 


s 
* * 


Great idea, that of Frank Van der Stucken’s. He sails 
to-day to give aconcert in Paris, next month, of American 
works’ Paine’s ‘‘ Island Fantasy,” Chadwick's ‘ Melopo- 
mene” overture; MacDowell’s second piano concerto, prob- 
ably played by the talented young composer; Foote’s over- 
Henry Holden Huss’ romanze 
the over- 


ture, ‘‘In the Mountains ;’ 
and polonaise for violin, player not determined ; 
ture ‘‘ Star Spangled Banner,” by Dudley Buck, and last but 
not least, Van der Stucken’s bright and catchy ‘‘ Tempest” 
music. 

A” - * 

How is that for a good showing of American-born 
composers and soloists? I don’t think we need hide our 
light under a bushel ! 

* ° * 

Now just bear the American rooster crow ! 

~” 

“H.J.R.” writes to the “Sun” about Joseffy, Rosen- 
tha! and Biilow, and the sapient Sunday ‘‘ Sun,” answers as 
follows : 

H. J. R. 


too much from Biilow for a satisfactory comparison. 


Joseffy and Rosenthal rank as excellent musicians, but differ 
The latter, how- 
ever, is the greater artist. 

This is too funny for anything. Rosenthal certainly has a 
great technic, Biilow a great head (perhaps a trifle too big), 
and Joseffy—well—Joseffy he plays the piano somehow or 
other, and it sounds like piano playing, too. You don’t have 
to plug up your ears with cotton when you listen to him on 
account of the noisy tone, nor is there so much intellectuality 
that you have to have your shattered imaginations sent home 
on a wheelbarrow after the concert. Rafe, as one of his 
friends calls him, is just a pianist, that’s all. 


* 
a * 


The Sunday “ World ” is responsible for the statement 
that there is a little girl in this city who considers herself the 
fiancée of little Josef Hoffman. Horrors! Where is this 
prodigy thing going toerad? We will be having engaged boy 
virtuosos and married infant prodigies (with large families of 
course) in all the dime museums of the country soon. 

We have enough embryo musical and otherwise talent al- 
ready in this country. Take the little girl referred to above to 
the country, make her pump water for three hours a day and 
in one week she will probably be enamored of the boy who is 
**Coming through the Rye” with the pigs going to clover. 

~ " * 

The San Francisco “Chronicle” tells a touching 
story about a timid musician in that city who is satisfied to eat 
ice cream in the evening, and the very sagely remarks that ‘‘a 
musician does not seem really to need to eat.” 

Well, well, just come to this city, Mr. Chronicle, and see 
some of the tall and elegant eating done by some of the tune- 
ful guild; for instance, there is Bob—but I won’t get personal, 
it is too warm. 

* 


adorns Washington with 


* 
Anton Strelezki, who now 
his gracious presence, writes to me that he is going to Atlantic 


City, as he is suffering from inflammation of the kidneys. He 
also informs me that he has just written a ‘‘ Wilde Jagd” (Ger- 
man for a wild /ag/?) for piano and wind orchestra, and dedi- 
cated to Moriz Joseffy. 

wind choir in his works. 


Strel was always partial to the wood- 


* 
*” 


Some intellectual ‘“fiend’’ writes to the “Sun” the 
following question: ‘‘ Is Richard Wagner the greatest musi- 
cian that ever lived?” To which the ‘‘Sun” discreetly an 
swers: ‘‘If you think he is, he is,” and concludes with- 
‘* Wagnerianus nascitur, non fit.” 

The same inquirer probably had asked the sporting editor 
of the paper, ‘‘Is John L. Sullivan the greatest composer that 
ever iived?” Ans. He is ina 20 foot ring. One question 


is about as sensible as the other. Comparisons are odious, &c. 


* 
* * 


“ The piano taught moderate’ 


is a sign that adorns 


a small house in the West End of London. I would like to 
put the same sign at the door of a certain conservatory in 
this city. It would be so apropos. 


* 
* * 


Carlos Hasselbrink, who shook the dust of New 
York from off his classic feet last week, has a good position in 
Paris. The reason he wouldn't go with the German Opera 
Company on their tour was because he found the woodwind 
were getting about $10 a week more than he did, and, as con- 
certmeister, he couldn't swallow such an affront. How i 


this, Mr. Eller ? . 
* * 


A dangerous rival to Mrs. Shaw has turned up in the 
person of an aged, battered man with a puny, little harp, 
who whistles to its accompaniment on Fourteenth and adja- 
He isn't pretty, but he whistles in tune. 


& 
* * 


cent streets. 


The human xylophone is the latest; he plays énock- 
turnes with his knuckles on his ribs. He is so thin. 


* 
* * 


Tne new shaped banjo is called the ‘calabash 
banjo,” on account of it consisting of half a calabash gourd. 
The best banjo as yet discovered is bad and ought to be 
tabooed as a musical instrument. 


* 
— * 


An enthusiastic individual at the Pittsburgh festival 
last week said, while Aus der Ohe was playing the Aus der 
Ohe patented Liszt E flat concerto for orchestra piano and 


Adéle, ‘* B’gosh ! what a dandy typewriter she would make ! 


* 
* * 


The festival was a great, or, as they say inthe whilom 
smoky city, a ‘‘ grand” success ; but the exposition building 
was so large and so crooked that sweet Emma Juch said she 
had to use in singing some of Buck Ewing's ball curves to get 
Oh! 


* 
* * 


her voice around the corners. 


One French horn player in the orchestra was so im- 
pressed by the size of the building that he blew with such might 
and main as to blow his horn out straight. 


7 
* * 


Vic. Herbert got quite an ovation for his performance 
of his own clever ‘cello suite. 


z 
* * 


I noticed the interior decorations the 
building were so discordant as to actually put some of the in- 
Greens on light yellow, bright scarlet 


of festival 
struments out of tune. 
on delicate pink, and this, combined with the steam whistles 
on the river, made up a curious—but not an harmonious—en- 
semble. One paper printed the following : ‘‘ Manager Locke 
also requests that rivermen will refrain from blowing steam- 
boat whistles for the balance of the week. The noise impairs 
the harmony of the music.” Impaired harmony is good. 
But the evening the Abert-Bach prelude choral and fugue 
were performed, one big whistle chimed in with the orchestra 
in perfect accord, a genuine drone bass or river pedal point 
a@ Ja *‘ Rheingold,” and the audience were delighted, until 
Seidl rapped and the orchestra stopped playing, so as to 
give the whistle a chance. 
* * 

The Pittsburgh “Post” printed a sad picture of 
Richard Wagner, just looking as if he had been refused a 
cigar on a Sunday evening in that city (Blue laws, you know), 
and one of Adele Aus der Ohe, of which the 
pianist should sue for $50,000 damages at least. 

7t looks like (not Aus der Ohe, but the picture) a picture of 
J. Lawrence Sullivan, of Boston, Mass., with a long braid. 


on account 


* 
* * 


Jules de Perotti was very gracious and his attentions 
in certain quarters gave rise to fearful solicitude on the part of 
the sister. Oh, hé, maman! 


* 
* + 


A curiously sad story of ingratitude is that of Arma 
Senkrah (Mary Harkness), the violinist, and at one time pre- 
tégé of the late Emmons Hamlin. She is now married, I be- 
lieve, and resides in Germany, but her poor father, who has a 
newspaper route in Boston, and who scraped together his last 
penny to send her to Europe, has been cast off, repudiated, 
and absolutely neglected by his daughter. He this all 
the more keenly because he is by no means in affluent circum- 
stances, and the ingratitude of his own flesh and blood has 
embittered his existence. The world is a queer place, my 
masters. 


feeis 


* 
* a 


Somebody compared Birdie Blye’s scale playing to 
the ‘‘sough of the wind over a field of wheat.” Oh, Birdie ! 
Si oiseau 7 élais. 


* 
* * 


The difference between the English “ Valkyrie” 
our own “‘ Valkyrie” is just this, that while the former has al- 
ready been beaten and probably will be beaten again when 
she comes over here, the latter always does the beating her- 


and 





self. Oh, Davidsohn! Oh, Paul! 
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MARGARET ReEID.—Margaret Reid (Kackley), whose 
picture adorns our title page this week, though but a girl, 
the most enthusiastic praises from 
the eminent both London and Paris. Born 
in Kentucky, her family mcved to Indianapolis immedi- 
ately after the death of her father, Judge James A. Kack- 
ley, and in Indianapolis Margaret Reid was educated, and 
appeared as a cantatrice at the early age of six. From the first 
her voice gave unmistakable evidence of a great future, and 
the wonderful power and sweetness of the child’s voice were 
always the wonder of those who heard her. Her tuition br- 
gan under Augusto Rotoli, of Boston, and afterward with the 
tenor, Charles R. Adams. Boston immediately recognized 
ber great talent, and she sang with the most signal success at 
Music Hall and other places where none but the best artists 
At the time of her departure for Paris 


has nevertheless excited 
musicians of 


of Boston appeared. 
Miss Reid was preparing to appear in the réle of ‘‘ Agatha” in 
Weber's ‘‘ Der Freischutz.” Her stay in Paris has been at- 
tended with the most remarkable success. Under the care of 
a member of that famous family of masters, the Garcias, 
Miss Reid has made such progress with her gifted voice that 
she has become the recipient of attention from all the great 
artists of London and Paris, such as is rarely, if ever, given 
to so young a singer. The following extract frem a letter re- 
ceived from no Jess distinguished a personage than Theodore 
Lack, the composer, gives evidence of the high esteem in 
which her talent is held, and the great future before her. 

He says: ‘'I particularly noticed the majestic manner so 
full of charm in which you interpreted the three great airs, so 
beautiful, from Hindel, the air from ‘L’Africaine,’ the air 
from ‘I Puritani,’ and lastly the air from *Noce de Figaro 
de Mozart.’ Your eminent professor, Mrs. Leonard de Mendi, 
has reason to be proud of such a pupil. Your style is perfect, 
your voice superb, and in short you possess all the elements of 
success, and not only do I predict that you will have a bril- 
liant future, but I am besides able to affirm that Miss Margaret 
Reid will be in the horizon of dramatic art a future star of the 
the first grandeur.” 

The Indianapolis Festival Committee is most happy in its 
successful efforts to engage Miss Reid. She was to be brought 
from Paris for the single purpose of appearing in the festival, 
and returns immediately thereafter to prepare for début in 


grand opera, 


DISTRESS OF A TENOR.--Charles Snyder, an old man 
whose sands of life are nearly run, and who was for years a 
leading tenor to Jenny Lind, under the stage name of Henry 
Ashton, was taken to the county infirmary, San Francisco, on 
Thursday, after having been thrown from a buggy while 


driving with a friend on the San Leandro road and severely 


hurt. He is also sick with consumption. The old man has 
lived for some years in a litt'e garret in the Sunnyside House, 
Oakland, There was atime when crowned heads paid their 


tribute of praise to the singer. When a small boy his singing 
at Stratford, Conn., greatly pleased the Marquis de Lafayette. 
Many 


heard him sing at the Royal Opera House in Paris, he pre- 


years afterward, when the distinguished Frenchman 
sented him a lyre with twenty-seven diamonds in the setting. 
During his European tour with Jenny Lind Ashton scored 
great successes at Milan, Naples, Venice, Rome and Florence, 
and in after years he appeared with an opera company asa 
star in ‘* Robert le Diable.” He lost his voice many years 
ago from pneumonia, and has been for some months in charge 
of friends and members of charitable orders.—San Francisco 


** Examiner.” 


SHE PLAYS THE 'CELLO.—Queen Marguerite of Italy 


is said to be an expert on the 'cello. 


Hk IS ENGAGED FOR THREE YEARS.—W. Waugh 
Lauder, the versatile, is engaged at the Cincinnati Wesleyan 
College as dean and musical director for three years, He 
will give an extended course of analytical and historica! re- 
citals, lectures and lessons in general theory, and instruction 
to the chorus classes. Mrs. Lauder will assist Mr. Lauder. 


with other well-known teachers. 


WIEDERSEHEN ALVARY.—Next Saturday New 
Max Alvary for some time, as he 


AUI 
York will see the last of 
sails on that day on the Fulda for the Fatherland. 

rHey Diep EARLY.—At Wiesbaden died a few 
weeks ago the widow and also the oldest daughter, Cecilia, of 


roo 
Franz Abt, the song composer. They did not live to see the 
monument to the popular writer which is soon to be unveiled 
at Wiesbaden. 

A Goop COMBINATION.—It is asserted on good 
authority that Amalia Materna, the tenor Van Dyck and the 
baritone Reichmann, the three Vienna Wagner singers, will 
give concerts at Paris during the time of the exhibition, the 
programs to consist chiefly of works of Wagner. 

No VERDI JUBILEE.—Verdi has taken a very sensible 
step in regard to the proposed celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his first opera, ‘* Oberto,” in Milan. From the out- 
set he objected to these jubilee fétes, but the Syndic of Milan 
and other admirers resolved to hold the affair, whether the 
composer liked it or not. So Verdi has brought his personal 
influence to bear. He has induced his friend Boito to with- 
draw from the chairmanship of committee, and as a final 


| 





stroke has directed his publishers, who hold the copyright of 
all his works, to forbid their representation under such condi- 
tions. Festival performances, with the right of representa- 
tion withheld, are, of course, impossible. Verdi is far more 
sensible in this regard than many of his contemporaries have 
been. 


DEATH OF A PLUCKY TENOR.—The circumstances 
attending the death recently at Brussels of the tenor Mauras 
were peculiarly unfortunate. The vocalist was, it seems, suf- 
fering from pleurisy, and had recently undergone a surgical 
operation. He nevertheless insisted upon attending the re- 
hearsal of *‘ Le Roid’Ys.” He was pale and evidently in a high 
fever and could hardly sing atall. Before the rehearsal was over 
he returned to his home and was nursed tenderly by his wife, 
but he died in the course of the evening. There is no doubt 
that this gentleman’s devotion to duty hurried on his demise. 

AN INTERESTING PHOTOGRAPH.—We learn that the 
Richard Wagner Museum, at Vienna, founded by Oesterlein, 
has just been presented with an original photograph by Albert, 
cf Munich, which in an animated group shews the master sur- 
rounded by the following friends and eminent men: Réckel, 
Gille and Franz Miiller who are seated with him around a 
table ; standing to both sides and back of this group are F. 
Uhl, R. Pohl, Von Rosti, Dr. Gasperini, Hans von Biilow, 
Adolf Jenser, Felix Draeseke, Alex. Ritter, Leopold Dam- 
rosch, H. Porges and Moszonyi. The foreground, at the feet 
of Richard Wagner, is occupied by his favorite big dog. The 
picture was probably taken in 1865, at the time of the first 
production of ‘* Tristan und Isolde,” at the Munich Court 
Opera House, under Hans von Biilow. 


MELBA FOR PARIS.—Mrs. Melba, the Australian prima 
donna, who will shortly be heard at Covent Garden, in Lon- 
don, has entered into a new contract for two years with the 
Paris Grand Opera management. She was very successful in 
four performances of Ambroise Thomas’ *‘ Hamlet,” which 
were given in Paris on the toth, 13th, 17th and 224 inst. 

YSAYE AND SAURET.—Says the London “ Musical 
World :” ‘* The appearance of Mr. Ysaye, the Belgian violinist, 
who appeared at the Philharmonic concert on Thursday, 
recalls a pleasant incident in musical history which will prob- 
ably be new to our readers. About three years ago Mr. Ysaye 
was making a tournée in Norway, simultaneously with Mr. 
Sauret, a violinist not less well known. It chanced that the 
two artists had announced concerts to be given in Stocknolm 
on the same night. Now Stockholm is of course a compara- 
tively small place, and important concerts are consequently 
rarer events than, say, in London, where they are as plentiful 
as blackberries, during the season, and the minds of the ama- 
teurs were, therefore, sorely exercised. They could not go to 
both concerts conveniently, and they did not care to miss 
either. So the matter was laid before the two artists, who, with 
a generosity all too uncommon among ‘stars,’ agreed to unite 
their forces, and give one concert together. This was done in 
the Royal Opera House, with a result which was doubtless suffi- 
cient reward for the virtuous self abnegation displayed, for the 
house was crowded, and the public determined to ignore what- 
ever artistic differences might be visible between the two, who 
consequently divided the honors of the evening, the greatest en- 
thusiasm being evoked by their performance of Spohr’s double 
concerto. The story is certainly unique, and has the unusual 
merit of being also true.” 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF ACTIVITY.—Baron Carl von 
Perfall on the 8th inst, celebrated the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of his installation as Intendant of the Royal Court Opera 
House of Munich. He is a polished and refined gentleman 
and an excellent composer and musician, and, in conse- 
quence, one of the best opera house managers of Europe. 

RrE-ENGAGED.— Court Conductor Johann N. Fuchs, of 
Vienna, has renewed his contract with the Imperial Opera 
House of the Austrian capital for a period of ten years, viz., to 
April 30, 1899. 

ComposInNG A BiG Worx.—Adalbert von Gold- 
schmidt, of London, the composer of that musical monstros- 
ity, *‘ The Seven Deadly Sins,” is busy with the composition 
of a-musico-dramatic trilogy entitled ‘‘ Gaea,” the work to em- 
brace three evening performances, each of three acts. 

THEY WILL MARRY Soon.—Director Hofmann, of the 
Cologne Opera House, has entered into a matrimonial en- 
gagement with one of his singers, Miss Bertha Sandow. He 
is a good looking widower, of about fifty years of age, and has 
two grown up children, 

RAVISHING RAVELLI.—Our old friend, the tenor Luigi 
Ravelli, is scoring quite some successes in Germany. The 
Leipsic papers speak very highly of his recent appearances 
there as ‘* Raoul” and *‘ Manrico.” 

SHE SAILED FOR OLD ENGLAND.—Zelie De Lussan 
sailed last Saturday for England on the Etruria, to sing with 
the management of Colonel Mapleson, under a two years’ con- 
tract. 

HEIMENDAHL SAILS.—W. Edward Heimendahl leaves 
on the Furnessia next Saturday for Glasgow. 

ANOTHER PARTING.—Mrs. Jeannette M. Thurber de- 
parts for Paris June 1. 

ITEMS FROM LONDON “ FIGARO.”—The Russian pianist 
Sapellnikoff has, after all, decided not to return to London 
until the autumn....The deaths are announced at Milan, 





aged sixty-one, of Felice Venosta, a well-known musical 
critic, and at St. Petersburg of Vladimir Opotchinine, for fifty 
years a famous baritone-bass and friend of Dargomyjsky..... 
Sir Arthur Sullivan is about to start upon the music for his 
next comic opera, which he hopes to have practically finished 
by September....Although Christine Nilsson has, it is said, 
now decided not to sing in public during her visit to London 
next month, it is nevertheless asserted that she was at one 
time in negotiation for an appearance here in Italian opera 
this summer under the management of Mr. Carl Rosa....Mr. 
Robert Goldbeck’s opera, ‘* Newport,” was produced at Dev- 
onshire House on Thursday, but as the small orchestra had 
from time to time to be replaced by a mere piano accompani- 
ment, and as in the absence of the libretto nobody could make 
head or tail of what the opera was about, it would be as well 
to reserve judgment upon it until a stage production. ...The 
late Signor Humbuggo, who used to come over here every 
summer, pocket the guineas of the great, and afterward retire 
for the rest of the year to eat maccaroni in his native land, 
had a great horror of those half taught individuals who robbed 
the poor professor by singing or playing at evening parties for 
a small fee. At last the time came when he was told by his 
physician that he was #m extremis. The poor fellow exclaimed, 
‘* For heaven’s sake, doctor, keep me alive for a few days! I 
must live a couple of weeks, if possible!” ‘‘Why?” “I 
want to learn the harp. I don’t want to go there as an 
amateur,”....Entrepreneurs are awakening to the fact that 
although music may be very much overdone in the metropolis 
in the summer, yet that it pays in the winter season. The 
latest convert is Sir Charles Hallé, who proposes to bring his 
famous Manchester orchestra to town for a special series of 
symphony concerts during the winter at St, James’ Hall. 








FOREICN NOTES. 





...Friedrich Moritz Gast, a church composer, 
cantor and conductor of note died at Plauen, in Saxony, on 
the 6th inst., aged seventy-eight. 

....It is reported from London that Mr. R. H. Percy 
Hutchinson, busband of Alwina Valleria, is directing a scheme 
for the formation of an English opera company on a large 
scale. 

....Franchetti’s opera, “ Asraél,”” was produced for 
the first time at Florence on the 2d inst., at the Cagliano 
Theatre, and met with great success. Tamagno and Amalia 
Stahl were the principal singers. 

.... The death is announced, aged seventy-six, of the 
famous German church composer, Conrad Stoccklin. The 
deceased was a monk, and he left a large number of hymns 
and sacred part songs and a mass, 

..».Dr. Gardini has renewed his contract with Direc- 
tor Engel, of Kroll’s Opera House, Berlin, and will give 
twenty performances of Italian opera at that theatre during 
the period of April 6 to May 8, 18go, 

.... Sir Arthur Sullivan has abandoned his intention 
of writing a short choral work for the next Leeds Festival, but 
will very likely compose an oratorio or some other important 
work for the festival three years hence. 

....Millécker is busy with the composition of a new 
operetta entitled ‘‘Poor Jonathan,” the libretto by Julius 
Bauer and Hugo Wittmann. The work will be produced for 
the first time early next season at the Theatre an der Wien, in 
Vienna. 

....“ The Mikado” had its 150th performance at the 
Friedrich-Wilhelmstadt Theatre, Berlin, on the 6th inst. Sir 
Arthur Sullivan begins to become quite popular in Germany, 
as the same work is now being given with marked success in 
the larger Rhenish cities by the operetta personnel of the Ham- 
burg Carl Schultze Theatre and at Hanover by the personnel 
of the Liibeck Stadt Theatre. 

.... The last doubts concerning Mr. Harris’ produc- 
tion of ‘‘ Die Meistersinger”’ are now, it is to be hoped, laid 
to rest. The score was last week sent to Nordica ‘‘on ap- 
proval,” and it is understood that the American prima donna 
has accepted the part of ‘‘Eva.” A more satisfactory choice 
could hardly have been made, and it may be expected that 
Nordica will make a very charming heroine. 

....The London “Truth” records the following re- 
markable facts in regard to the eminent English impresario 
who recently died: ‘‘He has for some time past divided 
dividends of 8 per cent. per annum among his shareholders, 
and in the whole history of music in this country Carl Rosa is 
almost the only operatic impresario who has always paid 20 
shillings in the pound and died with a large fortune.” 

.... Yet another proof of the extent of “ Time’s Re- 
venges!”’ Bellini’s favorite piano, with whose aii he evolved 
the works which moved him to such admiration of his own 
genius, has just been bought for less than $10. The happy 
purchaser is Mr. Brancaleone, of Catane, who has presented it 
to his wife. Naturally, the journals of Bellini’s birthplace are 
suggesting to the lady that she should present the instrument 
to the town, that it may not pass into foreign hands. 

....The Cologne “ Miannergesangverein” returned 
from their artistic trip to Italy covered with glory. They 
gave concerts in Milan, Venice, Bologna, Florence, Rome, 
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Naples, Genoa and Turin, and everywhere evoked the great- 
est enthusiasm. The King of Italy decorated Dr. Peusquens, 
the president of the society, with the Mauritius order, and 
Vice-President Keller, Conductor Zéllner and the pianist 
Bertrand Roth with the order of the Italian Crown. 


....It is said that immediately upon the success of 
Agnes Huntington in ‘‘ Paul Jones” Planquette was commis- 
sioned to compose a second ‘‘ Paul Jones,” in which it was an 
essential condition that there should be a boy’s part for Miss 
Huntington. The first part of the new work was played over 
to Mr. Rosa at Paris only a few weeks since. He was much 
troubled, however, by the delay of the librettist, Mr. Bisson, 
in preparing the second and third acts, and it was partly 
with the view of hurrying it on that he started for Paris. 

....The book of Massenet’s “L’Esclarmonde,” 
which the new American soprano, Miss Sanderson, has cre- 
ated a profound sensation at the Paris Opéra Comique, was 
taken from the old chronicles of Blois by Alfred Blau, and the 
verses were written by Louis de Gramont. The full cast of 
the opera is as follows: ‘‘ Esclarmonde,” Sibyl Sanderson ; 
‘* Parséis,”” Miss Nardi; ‘‘ Roland,” Mr. Gibert ; ‘* Phorcas,” 
Mr. Taskin; *‘ L’Evéque de Blois,’’ Mr. Bouvet ; ‘‘ Eneas,” 
Mr. Herbert ; ‘*Un Berant Byzantin,” Mr. Cornubert ; ‘‘ Un 
Eavoye Sarrazin,” Mr. Troy ; ‘‘ Le Roi Cléome,” Mr. Boudou- 
resque. 

.... The following from the London “ World” in re- 
gard to the performance of ‘* Romeo and Juliet” at the opera 
is interesting: ‘‘ Everybody, of course, knows Jean de Reszké, 
who carries everything before him, and yet I venture to 
say that if he would in certain places have the abnegation to 
moderate the power of his high notes he would make a still 
more artistic effect. Miss Eames, the new American so- 
prano, is an extremely pretty girl; her voice is clear, ex- 
tended (up to D) and even;; it is brilliant, though not so bril- 
liant as Patti’s even now, and not so warm as Mrs. Lucca’s. 
She sings with great ease and intelligence, good scales and 
good shakes, and acts with taste and grace. She has an atro- 
cious habit in the most pathetic moments of her rdle to look, 
and even to smile, at some acquaintance. I hope she will 
cure herself of this mistake.” 

.... We learn that it is Angelo Neumann's intention 
to give Wagner concerts at Paris during the period of the 
exhibition with the Imperial Russian Court Orchestra, a body 
of 109 of the best musicians in Europe. The concerts are to 
be conducted by that able young kapellmeister, Dr. Muck, of 
Prague, and if the scheme materializes the orchestra will be 
heard also in a concert in Berlin, 

.... Encouraged by the success that Wagner's first 
opera, ‘‘ Die Feen,” met with during the many performances 
that were given of that work last season at the Munich Court 
Opera House, the management of the same theatre intends to 
bring out in the summer of 1890 Wagner's early opera, ‘‘ Das 
Liebesverbot oder die Novize von Palermo,” the rights of per- 
formance of both of which works belong exclusively to the 
Munich Court Opera House. A piano score of the ‘‘ Liebes- 
verbot”’ has just been made from the original full score by 
Chorus Master Josef Stick, of Munich, and is shortly to be 
published. 


.... The company organized a few years ago under 
Carl Rosa’s direction will undoubtedly continue the engage- 
ments and contracts left incomplete at his deathh Among the 
works which Mr. Rosa had wholly or partly decided to pro- 
duce in English were a new opera by Bennett and Cowen; a 
Scottish opera, probably on the subject of Scott's ‘‘ Waverley,” 
by McCunn; Bizet’s ‘Pearl Fishers,” Macfarren’s ‘‘ She 
Stoops to Conquer,” an opera by Tschaikowsky, and a new 
opera, the libretto by Mr. Corder, but we believe not yet set 
to music. For his opera bouffe troupe he had given commis- 
sions to Planquette and Goring Thomas. Mr. Harris corrobo- 
rates the statement that his Italian opera enterprise and ,the 
business of the Carl Rosa company will be under one manage- 
ment. It is reported that Mrs. Marie Roze will return to the 
Italian stage very soon under Mr. Harris. She is expected to 
appear in ‘‘Carmen.” Mr. Harris has secured the sole right 
of performance in Italian in London this season of this popular 
work. 

....The operatic world in London has been con- 
siderably wrought up during the past week. Manager Augus- 
tus Harris soon got tired of running his opera without a star 
of first-class magnitude and to small houses, and therefore 
came toterms with Albani. This makes it rather hard on 
Nordica, who agreed to Mr. Harris’ terms to a contract for 
fourteen performances, because she saw a good chance of ap- 
pearing in star work with the De Reszké Brothers. Now Al- 
bani steps in to star with the De Reszkés just the same as she 
did last year. 

Nordica makes her first appearance of the season to-morrow 
evening in ‘‘ Lohengrin” with Fursch-Madi. 

The greatest triumph of the Covent Garden season, so far, 
has been Valda’s appearance in ‘‘ Aida” last Saturday night, 
in company with Scalchi. Both artistes got a rousing recep- 
tion. 

Colonel Mapleson opens his season next Saturday with a 
lot of people new to Londoners. His principal prima donna 
is Gargano, from the Royal Opera of Madrid, and Louise 
Dotti. Trebelli is also engaged, together with Marie Titiens, 
who is about to make her stage début. 

Mr. Amberg has engaged Constance Donita for his new 


in 





theatre. She was originally Miss Seebass, from Paterson, 
N.J., but has been here long enough to make a Continental 
reputation. Mr. Amberg has also engaged Goetze and Pos- 
sart, each for 100 nights. He left for Sweden yesterday with 
his bride, Marie Engel. 








Music in Boston. 
Boston, May 27, 1889. 
COME most bashfully before your readers 
this week with one solitary concert, for music is begin- 
ning to grow scarce in Boston. 
In the spring musicians’ fancies 
Lightly turn to seashore dances, 
and already some of the tonal artists have packed their grip- 
sacks and departed. There will, however, be music enough 
for me to stagger through one or two more letters, and then I 
shall wend me to the other side of the salt marsh, and see that 
the art does not deteriorate in Europe. 

The one concert given this week was a rouser. It was the 
farewell benefit to Mr. Gericke. In these days of constant 
‘* farewells ” one has come to distrust artistic leavetakings. I 
recall, for example, how Patti sang ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” 
and w ped her eyes and left us for evermore for the third 
time, and now she is coming back to do it all over again. I 
do not shed tears over the ‘‘last farewells’’ of artists in the 
copious manner that I used to do. Butthis, Iam very sorry to 
say, was a real leavetaking. Mr. Gericke has decided to 
rest for along while in Styria (his home) and in Italy, and 
perhaps will never return to America. Everyone is un- 
feignedly regretful, and the outburst of feeling was so genu- 
ine on the part of the Boston public at this concert that it 
was something quite out of the common. The program con- 
sisted of a large part of the first act of * Parsifal”’ and 
Beethoven's fifth symphony. The conductor’s stand was 
covered with flowers, and his own national colors were prom- 
inent in one buge floral offering. When Mr. Gericke entered, 
the whole audience rose to their feet and burst into wild ap- 
plause. At the last two concerts the public have stood up for 
Mr. Gericke as if he were the Hallelujah Chorus in the 
** Messiah.” 

Apart from the fact of its being the conductor's last Ameri- 
can appearance, the conceit was memorable for the works it 
presented and the manner in which they were given. You 
certainly recall, dear editor, the thrill with which we heard the 
Vorspiel to ** Parsifal,” in Bayreuth, at two of the great festi- 
Well, I can assure you that Mr. Gericke’s reading was 
that of Mott! and that the work of the orchestra 
was as good as that in Germany. There was exaltation rather 
than languor in the interpretation of this part. The service of 
the Holy Grail I hold to be the grandest communion service 
ever written, and I cannot sufficiently praise the manner in 
which the Cecilia Club gave the concerted vocal parts. Mr. 
Morawski sang the short phrases of ‘‘ Gurnemanz”’ just pre- 
ceding the transformation music, where the walk to the castle 
is begun, and Mr. W. J. Winch the yet shorter remarks of 
‘* Parsifal” about the matter, and both artists did their part 
excellently. Every adjunct was conscientiously attended to, 
even to the preparation of a set of steel bars to give the won- 
derful chime figure, which plays so important a part in the 
processional music. 


vals, 
better than 


Mr. Harry Fay, I believe, was the invisible bell ringer, and 
by means of electric signals the chimes and the distant cho- 
ruses came in with perfect ensemble. I had never thought 
that an extract from ‘‘ Parsifal’ could be given with any well 
rounded effect, but I must change my views after this concert, 
for the impression made was a most worthy one, and shows 
that the opera may be used on the concert platform. In fact it 
would seem more suited to such presentation than for any 
theatre (except that of Bayreuth, where it becomes in a degree 
a memorial service), since its religious character would cause 
it to seem out of place in the home of regular opera. 

The fifth symphony was played as never before in Boston. 
The figure of the first movement, which almost all orchestras 
give in a ragged manner, went with absolute unity, and 
so did the famous contrabass passage in the trio 
the scherzo. The whole occasion was a grand artistic 
triumph, a most worthy climax to Mr. Gericke’s five years’ 
service. At the end the whole audience rose again, but not 
with a view to rushing for carriages and horse cars; they 
stood and cheered, and applauded, and waved handkerchiefs 
and hats, and acted as if they had been brought up in the 
Italian school of enthusiasm instead of in calmly reserved 
Boston. And then suddenly our conductor began to shine in 
a new direction; signalling for silence, he made his first 
public speech! I doubt whether any silver tongued orator in 
our Senate has ever been listened to with more attention and 
delight, and in this brief encounter with the English language 
Mr. Gericke came out victor. He thanked the audience, 
the Cecilia Club, the critics, &c., and he expressed his re- 
morse to the orchestra that he had been at times a severe task- 
master to them. 

Mr. Higginson was accorded the praise due him for all that 
he had done for the advancement of the orchestra, and in this 
I am sure all America may join, for never has there been a 
more practical aid to orchestral music than that given by this 
art.loving banker. At the close of his speech the orator spoke 
the parting word ‘‘ Farewell,” and there was real emotion in 
his manner as he said it, and a real feeling of sadness in the 
hearts of many of the audience as they heard it. But, dear 


of 


Mr. Gericke, for once let me counsel you to imitate a bad ex- 
ample ; comé back like the other artists and bid us *‘ farewell” 
again. No one has ever made such a mark in Boston's or- 
chestral music, and no one would ever receive such a cordial 
welcome back from every music loving Bostonian, and no one 
will cheer louder or throw his hat higher than 


Louis C, ELson 








A Letter from Mrs. Thurber. 
New York, August 30, 1889. 
The Editors of the Musical Courier : 

DEAR S1IR—I beg to inclose the circular issued by the board 
of directors of the National Conservatory of Music of America, 
Nos. 126 and 128 East Seventeenth-st., New York, in relation 
to the September entrance examinations, To all persons 
showing aptitude for receiving instruction tuition is given 
practically gratis, the nominal fee demanded in some cases 
being $100, and is asked as an additional stimulus to the 
student’s industry. It is the desire of the board to gather 
from all parts of the United States pupils whose after labors 
will advance the cause of music in their native land. In view 
of this, and of the further fact that the conservatory was 
founded and is maintained with no other purpose, and by the 
liberal contributions of a few wealthy patrons, the board 
respectfully requests publication of the accompanying. 

Faithfully yours, 
JEANNETTE M. THURBER, President. 


The National Conservatory of Music. 


The annual entrance examinations of the National Con- 
servatory of Music, Nos. 126 and 128 East Seventeenth-st., 
New York, will be held as follows : 

Singing Classes: September 24 and 25, 1889, from 9g A. M. 
to 12 P. M., 2to 5 P. M.; from 8 P. M. to 10 P. M. 

October I and 2, same hours. 

Violin and’ Cello Classes: September 27, same hours. 

The objects of the National Conservatory of Music being 
“the advancement of music in the United States through the de- 
velopment of American talent, applications for admission into 
It is of 


Piano Classes : 


the classes of the conservatory are hereby invited. 
course expected that positive aptitude shall be shown by the 
candidates for admission without regard to the applicant's 
stage of progress, and that his or her desire to receive the in- 
struction imparted in the conservatory shall be the outcome 
of a serious and well defined purpose. The successful candi- 
dates will enjoy the tuition of the best teachers that can be en- 
gaged, and, after graduation, will be afforded opportunities of 
making known their accomplishments and thus securing en- 
gagements The condition of admission as to fees, &c , are 
determined by the board of directors. The charges will be 
$100, with no ‘*‘ extras’ whatever, and in cases in which circum- 
stances may warrant instruction in any or all of the branches 
of learning taught in the conservatory will be givenfree. The 
course embraces tuition in singing, operatic and miscellaneous, 
solfeggio, stage deportment, elocution, fencing and Italian, 
piano, violio, cello, harmony, counterpoint and composition, 
history of music, chamber music, orchestra and chorus. 
For further particulars address Charles Inslee Pardee, A. M., 
Secretary National Conservatory of Music of America, Nos. 


126 and 128 East Seventeenth-st., New York. 


HE rumors that Mr. Maurice Grau has en- 
gaged Mr. Tamagno for a series of operatic and concert 
performances—unquestionably in connection with Mr. Abbey’s 
approaching operatic venture—thicken, but no formal announce- 
ment has yet gone forth. According to some European musical 
newspapers, however, papers have been signed, Tamagno re- 
ceiving for each performance the (for him) moderate sum of 
$2,000. 

The reports of the unprecedented success of Miss Sybil 
Sanderson in Massenet’s new opera of “ Esclarmonde” had best 
be taken with many grains of salt. Most of the cable dispatches 
on the subject were sent by unskilled if unprejudiced writers, 
and the judgment of the Paris newspapers on an opera by a 
French composer, and on the performance of one of his protégés 
could not be aught but favorable, especially at such a period as 
this, when every Frenchman’s first duty is to “boom” Paris 
from early morn until dewy eve. Miss Sanderson is well known 
on this side of the Atlantic, and especially in California, where 
she distinguished herself some years back by falling in love with 
one of Mr. Mapleson’s young tenors, Mr. Cardinali. Persons 
that read carefully the first telegraphed account of Miss Sander- 
son’s début were disagreeably impressed by one line of the story 
—that referring to the soprano’s ¢remo/o, which, as usual, was 
ascribed to nervousness, If the songstress’ ¢remo/o, as the cor- 
respondent puts it, had been the outcome of trepidation it would 
scarcely have endured throughout the evening ; moreover, peo- 
ple that heard Miss Sanderson sing in San Francisco, long ago, 
noted that even then her voice was tremulous. Both Europe 
and America will gladly welcome new prima donnas, whatever 
their nationality, but the Italian saying, chi va piano, is a good 
one to bear in mind while building hopes on cablegrams that 
often emanate from irresponsible sources. 


Chevalier Scovel will probably be the leading tenor of the 
Boston Ideals next season, although a final agreement has not 
yet been reached. His admirable phrasing and enunciation, his 
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excellent acting, and his fine presence made him a great favor- 
ite with Mr. Foster's audiences during the tour just concluded, 
and it is safe to presume that he will figure on the carte//o that is 
making up for the fall and winter campaign of the Ideals. 


The Boston Ideals finished their season in Pittsburgh. With 
the exception of three weeks of unprofitable business the receipts 
were large, and Manager W. H. Foster notwithstanding a salary 
list of remarkable proportions, wound up his tour most success- 
fully. Competent singers are not to be had for the asking, and 
the honoraria paid by American impresarios to their performers 
would startle European speculators. Mrs. L’Allemand, for ex- 
ample, received close upon $11,000 for her season’s work ; in a 
German opera house she would be paid the same sum for the 
labors of three winters. For next fall Mrs. L’Allemand has 
been re-engaged, and most of the other principals have already 
signed contracts, — 

Strenuous endeavors were made three weeks ago to arrange 
for a series of concerts by Joachim, the king of violinists, who 
was then, and probably is now, ready to sign a contract similar 
to that entered into with Dr. von Biilow. Joachim was willing 
to give sixteen concerts in the United States for the sum of 
$10,000, all his personal expenses, of course, being defrayed by 
his manager. oe 
tour of the German opera was not as profit- 
The handsome surplus left by the 
brilliant two weeks’ engagement in Boston was wiped out by the 
deficit in Milwaukee ; the second week of the company’s sojourn 
in Chicago turned out unsatisfactorily, and the St. Louis per- 
remunerative. A prominent Western 


rhe “ provincial” 


able as was anticipated. 


formances were not 
manager, who visited New York just before the trip came to an 
end, complained bitterly of the lack of preparation for the 
which resulted in representations of the “ Nibelungen 


before audiences to which it was as unintelligible as 


lournée, 
Ring 
a Greek play. It is only fair to Mr. Stanton to note that some 
days before the tour was begun he withdrew from the enter- 
prise 

When Mr, Sonzogno, the wealthy Italian publisher, undertook 
to give aseries of performances of Italian opera in Paris during 
the exposition season he was quite aware that the possibility of 
It is doubtful, however, if he an- 
cipated that the receipts would fall to the figures reached in the 


iking expenses was slight. 


first No. 1 brought 5,541 francs, No, 2 
394, No. 4, 2,934. After deducting from 


© per cent, set aside for the composers and libret- 


four representations 
», 400, No.3, 1 


the total the 1 


and 


tists and 10 per cent. for the poor tax Mr. Sonzogno received 
in four nights $1,900, or about the amount expended on one per 





formance of the four 

Although Gounod, while conversing with an American jour- 
nalist recently, disclaimed any intention of visiting America, it 
is a well-known fact that he agreed two years ago to come to 
the United States provided a certain sum should be deposited to 
his credit within atwelvemonth. The money was not deposited 
ind hence the agreement lapsed ; but a conditional contract was 
entered into, all the same. An arrangement of a similar char- 


acter has been effected with Saint-Saéns, and that eminent 


musician's managers—in sfe—are hard at work looking for en- 


couragement from local speculators and piano makers. They 
have thus far had scant encouragement, and it is likely that in 
1891 the composer, organist and pianist will prove just as for- 
getful of his past intentions as Gounod in 1889. 


HOME NEWS. 


ae ee 
Mr. Max Bendheim’s pupils gave a very inter- 
esting concert at Hardman Hall last Saturday evening. 
The season of opera at the Schlitz Park (Milwau- 
rheatre, 
Mr 


eC 


will begin on June 4, when the new company or- 


panized by Hess will probably appear in *‘ Er nani. 

Max Leckner, the well-known pianist, of Indian- 
apolis, has removed his residence and teaching rooms to No. 
282 North Pennsylvania-st., that city. 

Mr, W. O. Forsyth, the composer, has been giving 
lectures on ancient music in Toronto, and this week will give 
1 plano recital, the program to include many of his own com- 
positions, 

Mr. W. 
a Cincinnati audience last week, playing a long and trying 
pi 
the ce 


Waugh Lauder made his début before 


gram of piano music. Judging from the critical notices of 
neert Mr 
come addition to the musical talent of that very musical city. 
Mr. I 


Lauder had great success and will be a wel- 


suder played the following program : 
Weber-Liszt 
Schubert-Tausig 
Beethoven 
... Henselt 


re huetz’’ overture 


rue FairvLAND OF THE PIANO 

MacDowell 
.. Liszt 
Saint-Saéns 
Heymann 
.. Smetana 
. é .+.. Liszt 
.. Gruen feld-Strauss 
.. Chopin 
Weber-Tausig 
: Mozart-Liszt 

On the spectre scene, love duet, Brindisi and finale of the opera 


ck Dance 
sat Play,” etude 
y Dance 
{ Petrarch, N 
Mar 


Andante Spianat 


emian Gif 
S vet CXXIII 
Persia 
and Polonaise, op 
Invitation to the Dance 


Grand Dramatic Fantasia 


——For the first time in Columbus Lortzing’s pretty 
opera *‘ Der Waffenschmied ” was given at the Metropolitan 
Opera House of that city, Friday evening, May 17, also at the 


matinée the day following. Herman Ebeling was the musical 
director, a sufficient guarantee of the excellent production of 
the work. The cast was almost entirely composed of ama- 
teurs, members of the Columbus Miannerchor, and the 
general verdict was that of overwhelming satisfaction. 





Mr. Edgar Selden, actor, author and song writer, 
will star next season in his new romantic Irish comedy drama 
** Will o’ the Wisp,”’ under the management of Thos. C. Lom- 
bard, who directed the tour of Miss Clayton last season. Mr. 
Selden is the author of the successful comedy ‘* McKenna's 
Flirtation.”” The new piece will be elegantly mounted and 
presented by an excellent company. It is said to be very 
bright and Mr. Selden has written a number of new songs 
for it. 

——JIn a recent notice of the first concert of the new 
Palestrina Society, directed by Mr. Cary] Florio, given in Chick- 
ering Hall in the first week of the present month, some query 
has been made as to what edition of Palestrina’s Marcelline 
mass has been selected for the society’s use by the conductor, 
and the inference was expressed that it was probably the Eng- 
lish edition prepared for, or at least used by, the Bach Choir of 
London, which has been considered a specially acceptable and 
standard one of the noble old work. Mr. Floriohas kindly writ- 
ten to us on this point, giving the following facts, which we 
gladly lay before our readers : 

‘* As you have made some mention of the various editions 
of the mass of Pope Marcellus, it may not be uninteresting to 
you to be told that we used none of the published editions. 
Before putting the mass in rehearsal I examined six editions 
of it, and compared them all with two ancient copies, the loan 
of which I was fortunate enough to obtain. The result of that 
examination was a decision that not one of the six could be 
properly accepted throughout. I therefore selected one, then 
collated all (including the ancient ones), and applying to all 
disputed passages the rules which governed composers in 
those days, corrected my selected edition, bringing it as near- 
ly as care and study would enable me into the shape in which 
Palestrina originally wrote it. The result that I had 
sixty-eight errors in the music and fifty-three in the words to 
correct in all the copies used by the choir. The Bach Choir 
edition, good as it is in some respects, is objectionable, inas- 


was 


much as it turns the original alto part into a second soprano, 
makes the first tenor purely an alto part, and even reinforces 
the remaining tenor part with some of the alto voices, which 
gives far too much female voice color to the work. It is bad 
enough (in view of the vocal effects Palestrina had in mind 
when he wrote), to be forced to replace the male alto with the 
female ; but it is quite unpardonable to overthrow the in- 
tended balance of male and female tone to the extent done in 
the Bach Choir copy. The editor of that publication either 
was ignorant of or chose to overlook the fact that the old 
writers had to put their compositions on paper wherever the 
mode in which they were written stood; but that when it 
came to their performance they chose as their starting note 
some tone which would bring the whole composition easily 
within the range of the voices ; in other words, that the notes, 
as they wrote them, were simply indications of relative and 
not of abstract pitch; so that, the tenor parts looking very 
high on paper, he inade those unwise alterations in the distri 
bution of the voices. But the fact is that the work should be 
sung from a tone to a tone and a half below the apparently in- 
dicated pitch, and when thus performed the tenor parts are 
quite possible for tenors, as we proved at our concert. Asa 
further proof of the truth of the above statements, I might add 
that the Orlandus Lassus magnificat, which we used, and the 
Palestrina madrigal had each to be put one tone higher than 
they stood on the paper.”—‘* The Independent.” 


oo thoroughly competent teacher of piano, 
voice and theory to take permanent charge a 
large class of pupils in one of our large inland cities. Best 
of references required. A splendid chance for an accomplished 
Please address T. T., care of 


of 


musician with a small capital. 
MusIcAL CouRIER. 
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A Communication from Toledo. 
May 25, 1889. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
WOULD-BE musician and self appointed 
musical critic, whose name has been conspicuous by its 
absence on the best musical programs of Toledo, has had the 
unwarrantable assurance (skulking behind an anonymous 
name—T. M.) to criticise in your issue of May 8 my piano 
performances at the St, Cecilia concert, and especially my ren- 
dition of Schumann’s novelette in F. 

This person calls attention to my undue exhibition of physi- 
cal strength at the sacrifice of expression. I spent six years 
in Europe, studying the piano with such masters as Carl Rein- 
ecke, Dr. Oscar Paul and Bruno Zwintscher, of Leipsic, where 
I remained two years, receiving a very complimentary testi- 
monial from the Leipsic Conservatory The year of 1885 I 
spent in Frankfort-on-the-Main and studied the novelette in 
F, together with many other of Robert Schumann’s composi- 
tions, under the instructions of his own wife and daughter. In 
1887 1 graduated from the Imperial Conservatory, of Vienna, 
under Professor Epstein, receiving a diploma, The remain- 
ing year was passed in Paris and Berlin. 

Now, will the anonymous T. M. please inform us where he 
received his musical education—if he has one? I respectfully 
challenge him to give a public performance of what he knows 
of piano playing, and especially of Schumann's novelette. 

Should another article seem necessary I may feel justified 
in disclosing the real name of T. M., a notoriously incompe- 
tent critic of Toledo’s musical affairs. 

Very sincerely yours, NELLIE Cook, 


Bo and Low. 
NDER the title of “ Anent 


Biilow,” Ernst Perabo thus discusses of the pianist in 
the Boston ** Transcript” of last week: 


Hans von 


With regard to the objections raised to my article on Von Biilow by the 
“* Beacon "’ of May 11, I beg leave to make the following respectful re- 
joinder: It was not intended to reflect upon the regular musical writers of 
our press, six of whose criticisms I preserved, for they long ago appreci- 
ated the great pianist. I wished rather to refer to many impertinent ut- 
terances by our too large class of dilettanti, that cannot but assist in mold- 
ing public opinion in a direction at once unwholesome and immature. I 
am told that I have “no commission to pronounce such sweeping and 
sensational judgments.’’ This depends upon what is at stake. When I 
find musical dishonesty attempting to get to heaven pig-back at the ex- 
pense of reverence and genius as is called ** smart,” it becomes just to 
soak this dirty word in some acid—acrostic or otherwise, what's the differ- 
ence ?—and dissolve it into its component parts, always found in the 
culprit 

There is no quality that deserves better to be swept away; it is ever at 
war with honesty and exceHence and has cheated innocence even at the 
sacred altar, ruining millions of homes, “* It takes off the rose and sets a 
blister there.’”” Some years ago the diabolical admiration of it 
brought forcibly to mind by a very wealthy and ‘' respected "’ merchant 
(I already hear voices say, ** Well, he could afford to say it!"’) saying to 
me, ** Our Saviour may have been good, but he wasn’t smart, otherwise 
(There is in this just a flavor of 


was 


he would have fled from Jerusalem.” 
the happy hunting grounds of Canada!) 

The “ plain sense" of “ this geographical universe may be translated 
into personal consciousness’ lies in a conscientious discharge of our 
duty to others, irrespective of personal interest, a plane we have not yet 
reached, 

If misconstrued, at least let me not be misquoted ; please read “ cheap"’ 
instead of *‘ chief" offspring. I also said nothing about Pacific ‘* railway,”’ 


but used the imagined journey as a metaphor to describe a sense of vast 


“ 


ness. 

It was also far from my mind to become “lost in mystical discursive- 
ness,’’ but rather to call attention to the lack of gratitude for such a ca- 
pacity as Von Biilow's, devoted singly to art. Yes, “there are spots on 
the sun,” and I have ever been a friend to honest criticism, from whatever 
high minded direction it may come. It gives us oxygen and keeps the 
trees growing straight. But considering those for whom my article 
intended, and remembering the thorny path of patient sacrifice, before 
such heights are reached, I cannot but feel that the laurel the profession 
assigns to Von Biilow may worthily bear this inscription : 


was 


If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 
Absent thee from felicity awhile, 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, 


° To tell my story. 

HOSE who admit that music is not only a 
z superior art, but also a language capable of expressing 
the entire gamut of human passions, will also concede that 
a musical inspiration emanating from composers of different 
nationalities, but intended to convey an identical idea or im- 
pression, will differ in rhythm and consonance of measure and 
time, the form varying according to the more or less euphonic 
qualities of the language spoken by its respective authors. 

In other words, the native tongue of a composer possesses a 
most despotic hold on his musical productions. Setting aside 
numerous compositions with which we are unfortunately over- 
whelmed at present, and which seem to have no other object 
than to prove that a short sentence may be scientifically 
elongated, stretched and worried into the proportions of a sym- 
phony, or agglomerated quixotic, if often grandiloquent, dis- 
jointed ideas, by a purely mathematical process, but mainly 
keeping in view works of various composers, containing a 
definite musical intention or intelligent meaning, it will not 
be denied that, independant of native influences, one and all of 
said compositions bear a national rhythmical trade mark. 

A German, French, Italian or English ‘* original” love 
song needs no words, title or name of the composer to indi- 
cate the latter’s nationality, for the musical idea he engen- 
ders is molded by his native tongue, easily distinguishable by 








No Volapuk in Music. 








* Don Giovanni.” 





8 Quai du Louvre, PARIS, FRANCE. 


experienced ears. 
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American or English pianists, for instance, who have never 
left their native soil or who do not understand the German or 
French languages, will interpret German or French works with 
an angular touch, if the expression may be allowed. 

They phrase foreign musical ideas with a strong English ac- 
cent, which is natural enough, considering that they are en- 
deavoring to adapt them according to their own language. 

However trivial it may seem at first sight, it is interesting to 
note that among the English speaking people the popular 
sounds used by the masses in humming some wordless and in- 
definite tune are generally ‘* rum-te-tum-te-didle-de-tum,” o 
the French ‘‘ la-lere-de-ri-de-ra-la-lere,”” &c 

Does not the unanimous adoption of certain articulations 
demonstrate that out of every language a national rhythm has 
been forged, which the greatest composers must observe when 
they conceive in their native tongue? 

Will anyone deny that Gounod’s “* Faust,” even when sung 
in German, is essentially French? Yet Gounod admits that 
his best inspirations come from Mendelssohn. 

It need, however, not necessarily be inferred therefrom that 
‘* Tannhiuser ” or the ‘‘ Meistersinger " would have sustained 
great alteration had the immortal composer hummed “‘ rum- 
te-tum-te-didle-de-tum” in his early youth; but it may be 
safely conjectured that, had Wagner been born or spent his 
entire life in England, his masterpieces would have been in- 
fluenced by the consonance of measure inherent to the Eng- 
lish language. 
in all countries mutes have been con- 
in all its 


For centuries and 
spicuous for their passionate devotion to music 
branches, and their infirmity endeared them all the more to 
their favorite art. Yet how many have handed down to pos- 
terity a work worth mentioning ? 

Had they possessed the power of speech, 
sonably assumed that out of their entire number some of them 
would have risen to fame ? 

In this country we can, unfortunately, 
national school, and the few composers of note who might be 
quoted were educated in Germany. 

As a result they compose in German and not according to 
Their creative powers—when 


may it not be rea- 


not yet boast of a 


their own native temperament. 
they possess any—are impregnated with German tendencies, 
Yet great and superior as the German school undoubtedly is, 
these all absorbing tendencies are entirely out of keeping with 
for we need not expect to hail the ad- 
‘thinks ” and 


our native aspirations, 
vent of any great national composer until he 
‘* conceives” in his own language. 

We can claim American poets and littérateurs whose works 
place them on a par with the greatest European writers. They 
‘*thought”’ in their own language. 

After mastering the arduous portion of this art let our future 
composers follow the example. 

Until now most of them who have studied abroad write 
music with a foreign accent. Drop it! 

I have already alluded to a class of scientific omeeene 








which cannot claim any nationality, for they do not represent 
any definite climatic aspirations. 

They belong to the so-called new school frequented by all 
composers who, not possessing any creative ability, feign to 
disdain melodic inspiration as unworthy of their genius. 
True, some are thoroughly acquainted with the syntax of their 
chosen art; but, albeit they write correctly, their works are 
filled with pompous sentences which leave the auditor sorely 
perplexed to understand their meaning or intention. 

Imagine all the colors of the rainbow plastered on a canvas, 
producing here and there some beautiful optical effects, rich 
in tone and harmony, but so utterly devoid of outline that it 
is impossible to assert whether all these brilliant colors are 
intended to represent a cathedral, a country scene or the 
ruins of Pompeii. 

Such is the so-called new school. 
and pedantic, but withal meaningless. 

We are informed by the pontiffs of this new school, not 
without self sufficiency, mind you, that it is so elevated and 
scientific that the common of mortals cannot appreciate its 
beauties without undergoing a preliminary severe course of 
arduous and profound study. Hocus pocus! 

Let us take it for granted that such is the case, and leave 
these would-be progressists to their glory and conceit. Mean- 
while all those who still admire nature’s blue sky, green foli- 
age, fragrant flowers and refreshing brooks will continue to 
cherish all that is clear, limpid and beautiful in music. 

To the simple minded the new school will have to discover a 
more potent factor than its sham musical cyclones, whirlwinds 
and blizzards before it can make them forget truly ‘‘ human” 
sensations, which spontaneously appeal to the hearts and 
minds of all. 

It is very doubtful whether Volapiik will ever supplant the 
world’s literature. 

The upholdersof the new school are the Volapiikists of true 
music. L. MELBOURNE. 


Sonorous, pretentious 





Musical Items. 
——Emil Seifert, the violinist, is in the city on a 
visit. 

——Lilli and Pau! Kalisch will spend the summer in 
Europe. 

——Mr. Carl Bernhard has a studio in the new Audi- 
torium Building, Chicago, and has met with flattering success 
in his efforts to obtain pupils. 

The Kentucky Music Teachers’ State Associa- 
tion's fourth annual meeting will be held in Louisville Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday, June 26, 27 and 28. Mr. R. 
De Roode is the president. 

——Lena Little, the contralto, who has been a great 
favorite of the London musical public for the past few years, 
will sing at the German Sangerfest, which will be held in New 
Orleans next February. Miss Little may also be heard in this 
She will be under the management of Mr. L. M. Ruben. 
And yet another American light that is beginning 
to gleam on the horizon of musical art is Miss Walters, of 
Philadelphia, who achieved a triumph at the recent concert 
given by Mrs. Marchesi in Paris in aid of the Society for Dis- 
The ** Figaro, ' which seldom yields up any 


city. 


tressed Musicians. 





portion of its columns to recording the achievements of any 
American, devoted several paragraphs to a detailed and highly 
laudatory criticism of the young singer's voice and methods, 
Mr. Louis Svecensky, of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and viola player of the Kneisel Quartet, 
Europe to-day on the City of New York. 
——aAlessandro Liberati, the cornet virtuoso, with his 
military band, will play during the continuance of the North 
Pacific Industrial Exposition at Portland, Ore., which begins 
September 26 and lasts a month. 


sails for 


to Miss Emma 
assistance of Mr. 
all of the Chicago 
benefit of upward 


The testimonial concert given 
Heckle, of Chicago, in which she had the 
Hyllested, Mr. Binder and Mr. Gottschalk, 
Musical College, resulted in a substantial 
of $800. Miss Heckle will leave for Europe in about a month, 

Tuesday, May 21, a very successful and interesting 
concert was given by the Polymnia Club, of Atlanta, Ga., 


under the direction of Alfredo Barili, at the Young Men’s 


Christian Association Hall. 
The Lark now Leaves "’ 
Poly mnia C lub 
* Second Mazurka ” , Godard 
“La Fileuse”’ ; a 

Miss Carrie Matthews. 
Recitation and aria for contralto from “ Tancredi”™ 

Miss Julia Becker 
*Presage of Spring" 

oly monia ¢ lub. 

* The Creole Lover's Song” 

r. Eugene Hardeman. 
‘Nocturne’ 


The rears was as follows 


Four part song, * Howe 


Piano solos, 
Rossini 


Four part song Hollander 


Song, * Dudiey Buck 


Three part song, Floersheim 
Poly mnia Club. 
Piano solo, ‘* Caprice Espagnol” 
Miss Carrie Matthews. 

Four part song, ‘* To the Wind of May 

Polymnia C lub. 
m ; , Tost 
Miss Julia Becker. 


Moskowski 


.. Vierling 
Song, ** Good Bye 
“ The Bobolink Song” Emery 
Polymnia Club. 

The idea of using the Metropolitan Opera House 
as a summer theatre has been suggested a number of times, 
and on two or three occasions by leading stockholders in the 
company, but no action has ever been taken to put the idea 
into practical shape. The 
growing every year, and the opera house seems to meet all 
the requirements quite as well as any of the playhouses in the 
field, besides having many distinct advantages of its own, 
such as spacious lobbies and roomy corridors for promenad- 
ing and small rooms which could be used for refreshment 
tables after the manner of the tables set out on the roof gar- 
den of the Casino. Director Stanton was spoken to about the 
matter at one time, and said if he were guaranteed $20,000 he 
would feel justified in making arrangements to bring out a first- 
class comic opera or something unobjectionable in the line of 
burlesque. Several contributions were promised toward this 
guarantee fund, but nothing further was ever done. The 
Broadway Theatre is guaranteed $2,500 a week by Francis 
Wilson during the summer season, $2,000 of which is probably 
for rent and $500 for musicians and other incidental expenses. 
Certainly the Metropolitan Opera House ought to be able to 
make as good an arrangement as this, which would bring in 
$20,000 or $25,000 during the summer, and if the production 
happened to be successful the house would, of course, share 
the profits. 


demand for summer theatres is 





ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


VOSE @ SOND PIANOS 


ARE UNIVERSAL FAVORITES, 


They Bewilder Competitors and 


Delight Customers. 


(tS RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, 


Grand and Uoright Grand Pianos 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


OF THE VERY HIGHEST GRADE, 


Frerory and Wancnooms: Nos, 461, 463, 465, 467 West 401m Steeer, conver Tewru Avenue New Yor 


CONTAINING THE FOLLOWING 


* PATENTED +IMPROVEMENTS : + 


Patent Grand Plate, 
Grand Fall Board, 
Piano Muffler, 
Harmonic Scale, 
Bessemer Steel Action Frame, 
Endwood Bridge, 
Touch Regulator, 
Finger Guard 


IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. 





ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Fe INCORPORATED 1885. 
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APPLY FOR TERRITORY TO THE 


SCHUBERT PIANO COMPANY, 


PETER DUFFY, President, 
Factory : 542 and 544 W. Fortieth St., 


NEW YORK. 


building is owned and wont quchasively 
by the Schubert Piano 


THE 


SCHUBERT 


PIANO. 
A Piano that every Dealer should Handle, 


Thoroughly constructed, attractive in appearance, bril- 
liant in tone, reasonable in price, f::!ly warranted. 


ae 


PIANO @ ORGAN WORKS, 





HAZLETON, PA. 








&” For Price and Territory address the Manufacturers. 
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The Musical Courter. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 


No. 485. 


Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance. 
Yearly, $4.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH. 
Three Months 820.00 Nine Months. . 860.00 
Six Months 40.00 | Twelve Months.. 80.00 


Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 Pr. M. on 
Monday 


All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, MAY 29, 


1889. 





Marc A, OTTO FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


BLUMENBERG. 


Offices: No, 25 East 14th St., New York. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: No, 286 STATE STREET. 


JOHN E, HALL, Western Representative 





AXIOMS FOR ADVERTISERS. 
o ; 
I. Do not pay your advertising bills in trade papers in 
advance, 
AE. Editors of trade papers who ask that their adver- 


bills be 


tising paid in advance have no money to 


conduct their business. 


influence, 


Their papers consequently have no income, no 
no circulation, no resources, no power. 
EW. Should you refuse to pay their advertising bills in 


advance, their papers would cease, and 


that ¢ 
are enabled to state, officially, that the agency of 


W' 
the 


Piano and Organ Company, of Minneapolis. 


papers of 


} 
iass 


have no value to advertisers. 





Sohmer piano is not held by the Century 


Story & Clark Organ Company, of Chicago, are 


Ht 
now 


ses of which are marvels in the line and in great 


producing a magnificent line of organs, the 


demand 


0) 


pany, in 


- 
R trade editor played on a most beautiful Mason & 
Hamlin 


Boston 


grand piano in the warerooms of the com- 


last Thursday. Not only was it a 
its case of 


The 
the 


beauty in tone and in the interior finish, but 


mahogany was a thorough piece of workmanship. 


tuning device seems to operate successfully in 
yrand 


E regret to say that Mr. Geo. T. McLaughlin, 
W of the New England Organ Company, Boston, 
not been enjoying good health of late. He has 
spending his time at his residence in Sandwich, 


has 
been 
Mass 


John 


and is rapidly recuperating, while his brothers, 
and James, have been attending to the office work 
with the spirit of two youngsters. 


HE Schubert Piano Company, through their presi- 
T cent, Mr. Peter Duffy, a few days ago purchased a 
site for a new factory on 134th-st., between Alexander 
and Lincoln avenues, New York city, where, about June 
1, they will begin the erection of a new piano factory 
building 100x100 feet. It will have a capacity for turn- 
ing out 3,000 pianos a year, and is expected to be ready 
for occupancy about September I. 

The Schubert Company moved into their present 
quarters, a building soxso feet and seven stories high, 
only 1§ months ago, and no higher testimonial] to the 





merits and popularity of the Schubert pianos could be 
given than the fact that in so short a time the company 
have been obliged to double their facilities in order to 
supply the ever increasing demand for these favorite 
instruments. 


REPORTER of the New Haven “ News” 

have been at the factory of the Mathushek Piano 

Company, for in the West Haven column of that paper 
we read the following: 


must 


Business at the piano factory has been very good since the first of Janu 
ary, although this month it has been a little dull. The cause of the de- 
pression is the scarcity of money, the ‘‘ News”’ representative was in- 
formed by an official, not only in this vicinity but all over the United 
States, and this concern has the best possible means of knowing. The 
near future, however, it 1s thought will bring prosperity to all kinds of 
business. 


N. MERRILL, of the London branch of the Smith 
d. American Organ and Piano Company, is in Boston, 
and will return to his post on July 10 on the City of 
Mr. Merrill is always delighted to 
get back to his native shores, although his success in 
Great Britain has, for the best of reasons, attached him 
to the mother country, where he has a host of friends. 
Mr. Schreiber, who represents in London the Karn or- 
gans manufactured at Woodstock, Canada, is on this 
side, too, and may return with Mr. Merrill. 


Paris from this port. 


IFTH-AVE. piano firms should not be subjected to 
stencil competition directly on the avenue, and 
with some co-operation and the assistance of THE Mu- 
SICAL COURIER they can make it comparatively harm- 
less. The special case we refer to is that ef Horace 
Waters & Co.,a firm doing a large retail business in 
Waters pianos. Some Waters pianos are made by the 
firm, other Waters pianos are stencil pianos, and the re- 
tail salesmen and firms who conduct the retail piano 
business on the avenue should explain the situation to 
every prospective customer who may mention the name 
of Waters. Mr. White, of that firm, is a man who would 
not hesitate to explain this matter to purchasers, but T. 
Leeds Waters would just as soon sell a stencil piano as 
take a commission. This paper has made a tremendous 
impression with its stencil program and cannot spare 
any individuals identified with the stencil, especially 
such aggressive stencilers as T. Leeds Waters, who 
would rather sell a stencil than a genuine piano. He 
was brought up in an atmosphere of the stencil and 
probably cannot help it. 


HE “ Millers of Boston” know how to use the Music 

Teachers’ National Association for all it is worth, 

as will be noticed in the following advertisement pub- 
lished in the Indianapolis “ Journal :”’ 

Read the testimonial below from the President of the ** Music Teachers’ 
National Association :” 

Fort Wayne, Ind., May 4, 1889 
Ur. Emil Wulschner, Indianapolis ; 

My Dear Sir—The Style 1o Henry F, Miller piano, shipped to me on 
April 26, has been received. It gives me great pleasure to say toyou that 
in every particular it is a veritication of an opinion I have long held, that 
there is no better piano made in this country than the Henry F. Miller. 

Yours very respectfully, V. F. Hearn. 

The Style 1o referred to above is not a grand but an 
upright piano, and testimonials from musicians are gen- 
erally given on the strength of tests made with grand 
pianos. 

However, no one can blame the “ Millers of Boston” 
from the commercial point of view ; they are doing their 
level best to push their pianos, and they are perfectly 
right in doing so. It is their attitude toward the Music 
Teachers’ National Association to which we call atten- 
tion with this card. Mr. Heath gave his testimonial as 
Mr. Heath; the “ Millers of Boston” or their agents 
use it as the testimonial of the President of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association, and as that of the 
President of the Music Teachers’ National Association 
it becomes an official testimonial], an indorsement of the 
Miller piano officially, a recommendation from the pres- 
ident of a national body of musicians who, through their 
president, make this announcement. 

We have always contended that there is danger in the 
manner of manipulating the Music Teachers’ National 
Association for private axe grinding purposes and con- 
sequently for private gain. The association is under 
everlasting obligations to a great many piano manufac- 








turers, including such as at the time when their dona- 
tions were accepted did not even make grand pianos, 
and could therefore have had no ulterior purpose in 
giving money to the association. 

Is it proper that the association should be used as 
the “Millers of Boston” are using it? When will 
some of these musical people realize the true condition 
of affairs ? 











McEWEN AND McEWEN., 





W E have frequently suggested that it is bad policy 
fora piano manufacturer to permit his name to 

be identified with the stencil. The following card in the 

Amsterdam “ Evening Recorder” bears us out: 


Important News to Piano Buyers. 


New York, May 17, 1889. 

News having reached me to the effect that the McEwen piano is being 
copied extensively by rival parties, I hereby warn the public against 
purchasing any piano bearing the name McEwen unless the same has the 
name McEwen cast in the iron plate on the upper right hand corner, and 
numbering under 3,000, as I manutacture no pianos of a different style or 
pattern from the above description, for which Frank W. Thomas is my 
sole agent and representative, and to whom 1 sell the McEwen piano for 
the city of Amsterdam and the surrounding country. 

I publish this with a view to the suppression of the copies and bogus 
McEwen pianos that have been offered as the genuine. 

I hereby declare all others except they answer the description as above 
to be imitation, and if the reader contemplates the purchase of a piano he 
will get only the genuine through Mr. Thomas, or his representative, 
Walter McFarlan, an old resident in Amsterdam, who has samples now 
on exhibition at his room, t2 Charles-st., Amsterdam. 

Dated this 17th day of May, 1889. 


C. C. McEwen. 

The McEwens might as well come to the conclusion 
that all the suggestions accepted by them from the 
stencil editors are ill advised, for the only proper course 
is that suggested by THE MuSICAL CourRIER. Inno- 
cent purchasers cannot distinguish a stencil from a 
genuine McEwen piano, and any dealer can compete 
with the genuine McEwen piano by simply stenciling 
any piano in his store ‘‘ McEwen,” as soon as he hears 
of a possible chance to sell a McEwen piano. 

The only salvation for the McEwens is to announce 
through THE MUSICAL COURIER that they are out of 
the stencil business, if they expect to go out of it, and 
to destroy and renounce their fraud catalogue. 

The rule applies to all stencilers and stencil pianos. 
Any dealer can now, or at any time, stencil his stencil 
pianos with the name of a stencil firm, and no one can 
prevent it except the law in this State; but in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Iowa, Illinois, &c., if a dealer is in com- 
petition with a stencil piano of another rival stencil 
dealer, all he has to dois to put that stenciler’s name 
on his own stencil piano, and offer it for less than the 
other stenciler, and it is a go. They are both stencilers, 
but the one is no worse than the other. The stencil is 
great, is it not? 





FISCHER IN BOSTON. 


——___._@— 





HE J. & C. Fischer pianos, formerly sold in Boston 

by Oliver Ditson & Co., will in the future be handled 

by C. C. Harvey & Co. at Chickering Hall. The pianos 

to be sold by the firm will be the Chickering and the 

Fischer, the old stock of Hardman pianos and other 

miscellaneous goods to be gradually disposed of and 
rented. 

Messrs. C. C. Harvey & Co. will occupy Chickering 
Hall on Saturday, and the present building in which the 
Harvey firm has been doing business will be demolished 
to give place to a large warehouse. The offices of 
Messrs. Chickering & Sons’ Boston branch will be re- 
moved on the same day to the factory building. 

The ownership of the building known as Chickering 
Hall, in which Messrs. Harvey will do business, was 
acquired some time ago by Mr. Wm. H. Hill, of Rich- 
ardson, Hill & Co., bankers, Boston, for $285,000 cash, 
as trustee of his father’s estate. Mr. Hill is a cousin of 
Mr. Harvey. 

Messrs. C. C. Harvey & Co. will not contro] any Chick- 
ering agencies in New England, but intend to devote all 
their energies to the local trade in and about Boston. 
The retail business of Chickering & Sons in New York 
city is inthe market, less the renting stock purchased 
by S. T. Gordon, as announced in these columns some 
time ago. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” , | Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- “Sm Sas, Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
edged by the highest musical authori- mV he 5 hibition. 
ties, and the demand for them is as Pa © ‘ : Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
steadily increasing as their merits are ~ »° bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
becoming more extensively known. r ment of all leading artists. 


SOHMER & CO., Sohne hereaaee 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
“a. NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMSB, 98S FIFTH AVENUE. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


— AND — 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 


STRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 454 W. 13th Sts. 
NEW YORK. 


| | r | le ni 1 
y i pa ye 
EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 4h VOGAL ON ORGAN. 


8 les = ci STHRTI N C+ CO. The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 


World of the Nineteenth Century. 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. beoere Wasa) od goa sal Lane nen 24 
1e Music Trade and Profession are invited to hearand inspect this charming instrument 


as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS., and TORONTO, CANADA. 
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Pri? cenit Oe ‘ 
a TT ont TRADE'SUPPLIED! © AGENTS PROTECTED! = BUSINESS ACTIVE! 


New Burdett Organ List. FOR AGENCY, CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 
NEA SON cH RISCcH, 


Worcester, Mass., or Toronto, Canada ; or 


J. W. CURRIER, 18 East 17th Street, New York. 


RELIABLE CARPENTER ORGANS. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., U.S. A. 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY. 


FISCHER’ J, & C, FISCHER PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


7 os ows OFFICES AND WAREROOMS! Gc o 
PIANOS f 110 Fifth Avenue, corner 16th Street, New York. ¢ NOW IN Use, 





BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 
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THE STENCIL IN ENGLAND. 


a 
HE latest number of the “ London and Provincial 
Music Trades Review,” of London, England, com- 
ments as follows on the new stencil law now in force in 
this State: 

The word “ stencil,’ in the parlance of the American trade, implies the 
placing upon a piano the name of some other than the manufacturer. For 
example, a dealer who puts his name to an instrument, or even a large 
wholesale seller of pianos who enters into a contract with a manufacturing 
house for the supply of goods and places his own name on then, is a sten- 
ciler. The expression has been held up to opprobrium in the United 
States, and only recently a law has been somewhat hurriedly passed by 
the State Legislature of New York to put a stop to it. The law came into 
force immediately, and it is now illegal for retailers who do not manufac- 
ture to sell goods with their own trade names or marks, and it is also said 
that as the law now stands it may debar even the casting of the name 
upon the plate of the piano, as the piano maker is not usually the manu- 
facturer of the There is a great outcry against so sweeping a 
measure, which seems to affect all sorts of industries, so much so that the 
very jeweler who has (according to the custom of his trade) stamped his 
name upon a bracelet or ring may find it entirely valueless, simply because 


plate. 


he happens to have no factory of his own. 
7 . o * . . * 

Here in England we have not that fine contempt for the so-called ** sten- 
cilers"’ which is so cavalierly expressed in America. Some houses sell 
musical instruments and other goods marked with their own names, both 
to the trade and the public, although they have no factory at all. They 
do not usually, it is true, buy in the open market, but arrange with some 
of the manufacturers who make exclusively for the trade to supply them 
with a certain quantity of goods by contract. To this contract system 
The very placing of the name of 
the wholesale or retail dealer upon the goods has always been considered 


there cannot be the slightest objection 


in this country a sort of certificate of merit, and although the Merchandise 
Marks act was of a very stringent and sweeping character, we have not 
yet heard of any proceedings being taken under that measure against 
in accordance with an old trade custom, place their own 


dealers who, 


names upon goods, It is true they have been advised (and most of them 
have taken the advice) to slightly alter their labels, substituting the words 
* manufactured for,” instead of “ manufactured by."’ But the rendering 
illegal the sale of goods which generally on their own face purport not to 
have been manufactured by their seller, and which the purchaser never for 
a moment supposes were manufactured by the actual shopkeeper, is en 
tirely repugnant to European ideas, and seems to be not a little ridiculous. 
the imitation of another man’s trade name and mark is alto- 


if course, 


gether another matter 

Our transatlantic cousin, while apparently in oppo- 
sition to the course and principles of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER, virtually strengthens our position on the 
stencil 

In the first place there seems to be considerable differ- 
ence in trade practices in Great Britain and this coun- 
if the London paper states the truth, which it of 
does when it says taat there “cannot be the 
slightest 


of which certain houses “arrange with some of the 


try 
course 
to° 


objection ’ a contract system” by means 


+ a + 


to supply them with a certain 
quantity of goods by contract,” referring to piano deai- 


manulacturers 


ers from manufacturers of low grade 
pianos the instruments having the dealer’s name sten- 


getting pianos 


ciled on them. 

A 
manufacturer of stencil pianos who makes large quanti- 
ties of pianos probably has two or three large firms who 
agree to take a certain number of pianos, making a 
" to that effect ; but that does not affect the 
Any dealer can purchase one 
single piano from the same manufacturer and put his 
tencil on it, just as if he had made a “contract” for a 
ot 

done in England ? 


Contracts of such a kind are seldom made here. 


contract 


principle in the least. 


irge number pianos. And is not the same thing 
Inthe next place it is understood in this land that the 
is that of the maker. Custom has 
made this tacitly a law of the piano trade, and this was 


MuSsI- 


name on a plano 


the chief reason of the course pursued by THEI 


iL Courter, The stencil has given unscrupulous 
dealers and salesmen the greatest opportunities to de 
fraud innocent purchasers, and for this reason, and not 


because honorable firms take the trouble to explain the 
status of the stencil piano, it should have been denounced 
years before there was such a paper as THE MUSICAL 
CouRIE} 

But the point in our favor is in the latter part of the 
above article, in which the London paper says that deal- 
ers have been advised to alter their labels or stencils by 

‘manufactured for” instead of 
Now, if on a stencil piano the 
by "(the dealer) are placed it 
And in this country the 
in stencil pianos does not say on the piano 
We have been contending for this 
point all along, and have induced a large firm in the 
West “ manu- 
factured for.” 

if a dealer will say on his stencil piano “ manufactured 
for,” the false pretense connected with a stencil] piano 
disappears, and we will now close with the words of our 
worthy competitor, with whom we agree thoroughly: 

“ The rendering illegal the sale of goods which gener- 
ally on their own face purport #o/ to have been manu- 
factured by their seller, and which the purchaser never 
for a moment supposes were manufactured by the shop- 
That 


substituting the words 


‘manufactured by.” 
words “ manufactured 
makes it a clear case of fraud. 
dealer 
‘ manufactured for.”’ 
in their advertisements at least 


to say 


keeper, is entirely repugnant to European ideas.” 
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MUSICAL CO 


URIER. 











signifies that the stencil is a fraud and is considered so 
by intelligent Europeans, and as an evidence that it is so 
considered by intelligent Americans we refer to the re- 
cently enacted law on the subject in this State and to 
the files of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








THE CONOVER GRAND PIANO. 





T is significant and interesting to notice how gradual 
and steady Messrs. Conover Brothers have advanced 
in their position as manufacturers of upright pianos 
that five years ago were hardly known and are to-day 
ranking among the best known improved high grade 
instruments in the market. We say it is interesting to 
look into this development and growth, for we have 
been engaged in studying the evolution of the Conover 
piano ourselves, and, as persons who take a special and 
particular interest in pianos and their improvements 
and the direction and tendencies of certain firms who 
must be classified as the progressive houses, we have 
paid unusual attention to the product of the Conover 
firm, and to have made a study of the progress of the 
house signifies more than a mere passing interest in 
them. As long back as July, 1887, THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER, in a reference to Conover Brothers, said, 
among other things: 

Conover Brothers have been engaged for years in adding valuable im- 
provements of their own, patented by them, to their pianos. These im- 
provements must be divided into two groups, the first of which apply to 
the tonal development of the instrument and the second to the touch. In 
both directions they have been successful, and to a degree which is highly 
complimentary to their knowledge and judgment of the art of piano 
making. They have developed the tone of the Conover uprights to a 
surprising extent, and beauty and wealth of tone can be drawn from these 
instruments that surprise the cognoscenti and delight the artist. There is 
also a distinct individuality in the tone of the piano which distinguishes it 
at once from any other piano we have ever played or hearc. 

The action is also singularly effective and responsive to the touch, ap- 
proaching the ideal of an upright piano action. As a matter of course, 
all the fundamental principles of the construction of a high grade piano 
are embodied in the Conover upright, and we desire only to call attention 
to the improvements above referred to, which we, without hesitation, 
pronounce as a definite advance in piano building in this country, 

What has since been accomplished by the firm isa 
matter of public notoriety, for the Conover upright 
pianos have assumed a prominent position from the 
musical point of view, and are looked upon by dealers 
who are engaged in handling them as uprights par ex- 
cellence. 

After showing conclusively that they are experts in 
the manufacture of upright pianos Messrs. Conover 
Brothers now step before the musical public with a par- 
lor grand piano which, after a thorough examination, 
must be pronounced as unqualified a success as the 
Conover upright. Mr. Frank Conover has for a long 
time been experimenting not only with models and pat- 
terns of his own creation, but has been looking into the 
application of sound and tone to the grand scale. As 
the uprights made by him show, he is a firm believer in 
the theory that an instrument should possess, in addi- 
tion to the necessary qualities of tone and touch, a re- 
serve power by means of which particular shades of 
tonal effects can be produced through the touch. It is 
a peculiar characteristic of the Conover upright that its 
tone can be forced without “ breaking” into it, as it is 
called; that is to say, the adjustment and relation of the 
keyboard and action to the blow of the hammer are cal- 
culated down to such a fine point and to such a nicety 
that the particular tone character is sustained under the 
most powerful piano touch as well as in the modified 
pianissimo touch, the quality of tone remaining under 
all conditions the same. 

This same rare quality Mr. Conover has succeeded in 
imbuing the grand piano with. In addition to its liquid 
touch this adjustment controls the reserve force latent 
in the instrument and at the disposal of a gifted player 
or such performers who, by dint of their accomplish- 
ments, are the ones to whom playing upon a grand piano 
should be limited. 

We believe that the pianists who are unable to touch 
the keyboard pianistically are in the great majority of 
cases the same people who fail to appreciate the 
beauty of tone. The piano pounder would soon cease 
his pounding if he could hear what a ruinous effect it has 
upon a beautifully toned instrument. Under the touch 
of an experienced player the quality of the tone of the 
Conover grand is instantly appreciated by cultivated 
musical people. It is atrue musical instrument, having 
a well balanced and even scale and qualities that com- 
mend it to musicians and intelligent dealers. 

We have all along asserted our belief in the Conover 
pianos and feel that in justice to workmanship of that 
kind an authoritative tribute should be accorded them. 
The prosperity of the house is one of the best evidences 
of the results ef intelligence and a definite purpose to 





make an excellent piano. We maintain, and we can 





prove it, that a firm that makes a good instrument is 
bound to succeed. The public and dealers do not hesi- 
tate to acknowledge the merits of a good article. And 
when such a foundation as that of the Conovers has 
once been laid there is no doubt of such a success as 
this firm has already attained. 











WONDERFUL EMERSON CASES. 





HE building on Fifth-ave., this city, now in process 

of alteration, and to be occupied by the Emerson 

Piano Company, of Boston, within a month or so, is 

destined to become the temporary repository of some of 

the most beautiful piano cases that have ever been seen 

in this town. The cases are such as are rare, even in 
these days of fancy upright pianos. 

The Emerson Piano Company consists of a set of 
men, merchants and manufacturers, who are alive to 
the most progressive views of the piano trade of this 
country. They have within the past few years put upon 
the market a series of new scale upright pianos that 
have been the wonder and admiration of the whole 
piano industry. Every single prediction made by THE 
MusIcAL COURIER on the future of these new scale 
pianos has been verified; every statement and every 
criticism of their musical qualities and possibilities has 
been indorsed by the absolute results of the last few 
years. The dealers, influenced by their own opinion 
and by that of the resident musicians, have acquired 
such faith in the merits of these instruments that the 
sales of the same have kept the Emerson Piano Com- 
pany among the few very busy piano manufacturers— 
and busy without interruption for the last few years 
past. 

After perfecting the scale and developing the interior 
of the instruments the Emerson folks slowly and sys- 
tematically went to work to build up a series of beauti- 
ful, attractive and artistic piano cases. It is the modern 
demand that a good musical instrument should, in its 
outward appearance, conform with the character of the 
interior workmanship. There should be a unity be- 
tween the musical quality of the instrument, which 
satisfies the ear, and the decoration of the same, that 
must satisfy the eye. People want pianos in their 
drawing rooms and parlors to-day that are not only 
satisfactory as musical instruments, but from which 
they are not ashamed to remove the covers, and the 
cases of which are in harmony with the surroundings 
we £nd in the cultivated home. 

The Emerson Piano Company propose to fill that bill. 
People who know the beautiful style of cases they have 
always made can imagine what an array of beauty the 
new cases of the Emerson Company will form with such 
fancy woods as satinwood, Hungarian ash, cedar, white 
mahogany, fancy mahoganies, English oak, Circassian 
walnut, bird's-eye maple, all of them of the most gorge- 
ous natural designs and fitted in the most artistic and 
careful manner. Some of the bold surfaces on the sides 
and cheeks of the uprights, as well as the bottom panel 
and the fall boards, show the handsomest texture in 
natural woods that we have ever beheld. 

The effect of the manufacture of such an assortment 
of fancy and artistic upright pianos will keep the Emer- 
son factory busy to its full capacity. We predict this as 
confidently as we did the success of the Emerson Style 


14 upright. 





H. Kleber & Brother, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Na cursory examination of the Pittsburgh 
J trade last week we found business there to be slow and col- 
lections poor. Allof the trade were interested in the Music 
Festival just ended and considerable of its success is due to their 
patronage. Messrs. H. Kleber & Brother, whose line of agencies 
is as strong as any combination we know of, handle the Stein- 
way, Conover, Emerson and Opera pianos, the Burdett organs 
and the Vocalion. Mr. Henry Kleber, the veteran of Pittsburgh 
piano men, still carries his years gracefully and is still as full of 
vim and enterprise as ever and continues to hate his enemies 
and love his friends. Mr. Kleber speaks in the highest terms of 
the Conover pianos and bases his prediction for their great 
future on his satisfactory experience with them in the years that 
he has handled them. The Emerson is one of the Kleber’s old 
“stand bys” and Mr. Henry Kleber says that in all his experi- 
ence he has never handled a piano which is more eminently 
satisfactory in every respect. They stand well in tune, give no 
trouble when once sold and their new styles in uprights are 
among the most attractive instruments on the Pittsburgh 
market. The Burdett organs have been handled by the Klebers 
for years and the Vocalion organs are meeting with well 
deserved success with the push and enterprise that are synony- 
mous with the name of H. Kleber & Brother. 
We are much crowded for space in this week’s issue and our 
more extended account of the Pittsburgh trade will appear 
next week. 
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400 and 402 West 14th Street, New York. 


The artistic reputation of the CONOVER PIANO is illustrated 
by the following quotations from the opinions 
of eminent Musicians: 
“The scale is very even, and the tone, in addition to its great sonority, is of the 
most exquisite musical quality.” 


- “In vitality of tone, which a sustained finger touch prolongs with remarkable 
intensity, the CONOVER PIANO is very hard to excel. At the same time there 
is a sympathetic quality in the tone which charms the ear untiringly.” 

“Tt is refreshing to find an Upright Piano with a tone so crisp and of such 
singing quality.” | 
‘““The scale is unprecedented for equality, and the tone produced is powerful 


and refined.” 
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SOME TRUTH FROM SWICK. 


_ - 


NDER date of May 24 that worthy individuality 
U known as John J. Swick writes a letter to THE 
Musicat COURIER on the letter head paper of Herlich 
& Co., Paterson (N. G.), notifying us of some changes in 
the business, which we print for record. The letter is 
dated May 24 and the inclosure May 25, while the en- 
velope is stamped May 24,6 P.M. However, such dis- 
crepancies with Swick are natural. Swick says that 
“ Herlich & Co. incorporate as the Herlich Piano Co. 


Capital Stock, $50,000, John J. Swick, Prest., Geo. W. 
Weser Vice Prest. Geo. W. Whipfer Sec & Treas, 


(Who is Weaser ? ) 


‘ Stock sold to 40 Dealers. 


(Weasers Cousin.” 


(Who are they ?) 
(Money evidently in 


3 Material Houses. 
One Mellionare. 
foreign fruits.) 
One Prominent Lawyer. 
National Bank Officer, 
Business Booming. Orders booked 3 months ago un- 
filled from such Houses as Jesse French Piano & Organ 
Co., Brown Page & Hillman, Stimpson & Co. and twenty 
such Houses. Cause Puffs in THE MUSICAL COURIER.” 
Mr. Swick also asks us if we want his photograph, to 
which inquiry we will say that we would be delighted 


* One 


to receive it, and we promise him in advance that we 
will put it immediately next adjoining that of the Hon, 
Daniel F. Beatty, also N. G. 


Mr. Swick tells us that we can have the above news 
first, as he appreciates the paper. ‘THE MUSICAI 
COURIER,” he says, “ has power and influence. I can 
vouch for that, and,” continues the Patersonian, “I 


daily receive letters from dealers stating they are con- 
stant readers of THE MusICAL CourIER, and how they 
get such valuable information through your journal.” 


Mr. Swick writes the truth this time and we commend 
him for it. “ THr MusicaL COURIER is respected,” he 
says. Mr. Swick should have known this long ago, if 


he has not 





PLAIN WORDS. 


T has been so long the custom of our more or less es- 
THE MUSICAL 


COURIER, and to misrepresent its attitude toward certain 


teemed contemporaries to berate 
firms and toward certain methods in vogue in the trade, 
fallen into the habit of filling much 


always 


that they have 


space with their sometimes interesting and 


amusing diatribes. They are led into this practice by 
their 


or enforced vocation, by their ignorance as to the mech- 


ignorance of matters pertaining to their chosen 


anism of pianos and organs and musical instruments in 
general, by their ignorance as to music itself, by their 
ignorance as to what constitutes legitimate, decent 
trade journalism, by their ignorance of the commercial 
practices in the trade ; 


and having but limited and unreliable facilities 


music and knowing nothing of 
these, 
for gathering news, they are driven to clipping from 
daily and 


MUSICAI 


unkind terms on our success. 


weekly newspapers (particularly from THE 
COURIER) and to commenting in unjust and 


Chey are also willing for small sums (in advance) to 


champion the unrighteous cause of the stencilers, who 


apparently own them body and soul, having bought the 


t 


lot at a reduced price. Laboring under this unfortunate 


condition they are obliged to be opposed to us on 


general principles. 
These 
scruples themselves, naturally suppose all others to be 


journalists (sc), having no _ conscientious 
of their ilk, and being jealous of our continuous pros- 
perity they attribute a portion of it to coercion on our 
blackmail, &c. It but illustrates 


again their short sightedness, their ignorance and down- 


part, to threatened 
right foolishness to belittle the trade which they are 
) report on and to benefit through their ad- 
We 


piano business who could be successively blackmailed, 


posed te 
Suppo ca t 


vertising columns do not know of anyone in the 
ind our acquaintance extends to every important manu- 
facturer and dealer at home and abroad. Do our con- 
temporaries mean people to infer that these firms who 
Have 
of these men, some of whom 


do advertise with us were coerced into doing so? 


they such asmall opinion 


advertise also with them? Is it a fair way to treat their 
own advertisers ? 


THE MusIcaL CouRIER takes 
and gives them every benefit that lies in its power so 


care of its advertisers 
long as their business is conducted fairly and they do 
not engage in any practice that is detrimental to the 
trade at large. When we 


thing wrong in the instrument or the method of market- 


discover that there is some- 


ing it we come out freely and say our say, hurt whom it 





may. We lose money by it in particular instances, but 
we more than make it upin the long run, because it 
maintains our position as a fearless, impartial journal, 
whose good opinion cannot be bought unless it be 
earned, and whose adverse criticism is dangerous and to 
be avoided. Once in a while it becomes necessary for us 
to restate our position, in plain words, for the benefit of 
our contemporaries, who, in their anxiety to make them- 
selves appear large by attempting to climb up on us, get 
most woefully mixed upin their statements and accu- 
sations. 

It is said of THE MUSICAL COURIER that it is opposed 
to Messrs. Chickering & Sons because it does not carry 
their advertisement. This is not so. And let us say 
right here, for the further bewilderment of our con- 
temporaries, that the advertising columns of THE Mu- 
SICAL COURIER do not represent our total income from 
the trade, because many firms avail themselves of our 
experience and position to advance their interests in 
channels entirely distinct from the paper. There are 
others, too, who support this journal without inserting 
their advertisement, in this way avoiding the persecu- 
tion by our brethren, who on the appearance of any- 
thing in our paper rush wildly to its source and appeal 
for the crumbs we have left. 

In this manner we had a contract with Chickering & 
Sons, without their advertisement, and a little overa 
year ago our contract hadalongtimetorun. At that 
time we became opposed to the lack of business ability 
on the part of Mr. Gildemeester, who, while an excellent 
retail salesman and a charming man personally, is not, 
and was not then, in our estimation, capable of manag- 
ing so large a concern as Chickering & Sons, a firm the 
movements of which, toa large extent, affect the gen- 
eral trade in ways which we need not enumerate. We 
at that time held this agreement, still in force, and 
voluntarily relinquished our pecuniary interest to state 
our honest opinions. We have never to this day said 
aught against Chickering & Sons or their product. Our 
files will bear out this statement. We have simply criti- 
cised, as it is our privilege and business to do, the ac- 
tions and policies of Mr. Gildemeester, just as we do at 
the present time. A year ago we commented on him 
adversely, and predicted misfortune for the house if he 
were not relegated to his proper position. We stated 
our case clearly and showed why we thought as we did 
and do, and that our conclusions were and are correct 
is proved by the recent transactions which have been 
duly reported in our columns. We regret to see a great 
institution suffer in this manner, but the cause was as 
apparent a year ago as it is to-day, and we pointed it 
out then. Some people thought us foolish at the time 
to give up our connection with Chickering & Sons and 
to lose their patronage, but these same people must 
now see the wisdom of our course, because they cannot 
help but see the soundness of our judgment, and there- 
fore bestow even further confidence in us. 

Next we are accused of attacking “the Millers, of 
Boston.” This matter and our position in it have been 
so recently explained by us that it may be dismissed in 
a few words. “The Millers, of Boston,” issued an ad- 
vertisement which was calculated and intended to put 
their piano in a falsely high position. We criticised it 
and condemned it. That’s all there is to the whole 
affair. We haven't criticised the piano, we have only 
condemned a misrepresentation deliberately planned to 
deceive. If they simply said their piano was the best in 
the world and that sort of stuff we shouldn’t have both- 
ered ourselves with it, because almost every manufac- 
turer says that his wares are the best, and some of them 
are foolish enough to think so; but the public take such 
an assertion at its face value and discount it as their 
judgment dictates. “ The Millers, of Beston,” however, 
circulated a statement concerning their piano and its 
standing which an ordinary reader would be warranted 
in accepting as true. It was not true and we showed 
wherein it was not true, just as we shall do every time 
such a thing comes up. Our relations with “the Mil- 
lers, of Boston,” have been always of the friendliest 
nature up to the time of this reprimand; they have 
never refused to advertise with us. Their last adver- 
tisement with us expired some time since, and we have 
never solicited a renewal. But that doesn’t come into 
the question; we should have acted just as we did un- 
der any circumstances. False representation does not 
pay and never will be allowed to pay in the piano busi- 
ness so long as THE MusICAL COURIER exists, which 
we fondly imagine, from present conditions, will be for 
some time to come. 

Who's next of the active belligerents ? 

Well, there are all of the stencilers. We fight them 
on general principles, and every once in a while we score 
a particularly brilliant victory, which calls forth a pro- 
longed wail from the enemy through the stencil organs. 





The stencil war of THE MUSICAL COURIER is so well 
understood by this time that in a general review of the 
situation it is not necessary that we should touch upon 
it with more than a few passing words. We are opposed 
to all fraud in business, and we shall continue to expose 
it in the future just as we have done in the past. Let 
it be understood again that we are not detectives, that 
we don’t go about searching for swindlers; but we, as 
the representative of the trade, have the doings of these 
swindlers reported to us and we attend to them as they 
come along. Look at our files! 





Resolutions of the Employés of the 
Estey Piano Company. 


HE following engrossed resolutions were pre- 

sented by the employés of the Estey Piano Company to 

the officers of the company at the factory in this city on Mon- 
day morning : 

The presentation remarks were made by Frank W. Haines 
on part of the employés. He said: 

Gentlemen of the Estey Piano Company: 

I have the honor to represent the committee of one from each depart- 
ment in your large concern to present this testimonial as a token of the 
kind appreciation and generosity with which you met their desire to rep- 
resent the Estey Piano Company in the Centennial Industrial Parade. 

This testimonial we trust may hold a warm place in your hearts and a 
prominent position in your office as a token of the pleasant relations that 
exist between the Estey Piano Company and their employés. 

Gentlemen, we again thank you for your kindly consideration and 
thoughtfulness, and with best wishes for your continued success we re- 
main your zealous employés. 

Mr. Robert B. Proddow replied to the address on part of 
the Estey Piano Company. 

The Testimonial. 
Heading composed of piano cut, spread eagle and the national colors, 
with the dates 1789-1889 properly filled in. 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE INAUGURATION OF THE 
First PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Whereas, The authorities having decided to have a grand 
industrial parade, so that all could join in the festivities and 
rejoicings of this glorious occasion, May 1, 1889, was set 
apart as a general holiday so that all could take part and make 
the day one long to be remembered in the history of these 
United States ; 

Whereas, The employés of the Estey Piano Company de- 
sired to take part in said parade, permission and support of 
the company were at once given and suitable uniforms fur- 
nished, enabling the men to make a most creditable appear- 
ance ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the sincere thanks of the employés are hereby 
tendered the Estey Piano Company for their munificence and 
kindly feeling shown toward us. 





Respectfully, Emp.oyés. 
COMMITTEE. 
IONE, da wanccckvauictus Kanbnccce costed Varnish department. 
We I sce nencicdes souroeerosccesee -Bellymen department. 
eto 6ci kc avsesesr bah een eent .....Stringers’ department. 
PIII ccbes.secsas secteegantvessceuseanene Fly finishing department. 
i errr rr rr .... Finishing department. 


A, Papemeawme . 00.00, coves. ccosecvccs copa cee wese Regulating department. 
al ee eRe ee A ..sseeeee+.-Polishing department. 


Presented by Frank W. Haines, of regulating department. 








“Victory and Death.” 
THE STRUGGLES OF THE LATE ROBERT WILLIS. 


A* the late Robert Willis’ death brought to light the great 

burden of his short life, it is not only in justice to his memory but as 
an encouragement to such rare and noble principles in others that the whole 
truth should be widely published. Young Robert Willis early imbibed the 
spirit of his father’s two greatest mottoes—first, ‘‘ Owe no man anything,” 
and second, ** Do your duty even to the death,” It was a favorite expression 
with the stern disciplinarian, James Willis, J. P., ‘‘ Victory or death."’ His 
son has bettered the instruction, obtaining victory with his life. Mr. Robert 
Willis was never a partner of Willis & Co.—an employé only, and on salary 
he paid off the whole debt that was promised by his fi ial ruin, result— 
ing from the great mining disaster in Nova Scotia to years ago. At his 
death $1,600 remained unpaid, but since the funeral it has been all wiped 
out, too cents on the dollar having been paid. The deceased gentleman has 
also left bequests te two Montreal institutions for Christian work among 
young men. He died at 38. Had he lived to an old age the possibilities of 
such a life would be very great. His family are also provided for.—Montreal 
** Daily Witness.” ss 











—Frank E. Woller has been appointed the assignee of H. 
N. Hempsted, Milwaukee, Wis. 

—Mr. William Steinway was one of the guests at the 
Cleveland banquet, at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, last Monday 
night. 

—Mr. H. L. Schreiner, of Savannah, is in this city and will 
be married to-night to Miss Ingeborg Lofgren, of Sweden, at 
the Swedish Church on East Twenty-second-st., near Third- 
ave. Mr. Schreiner and his bride expect to leave for Europe 
on their wedding trip to-morrow, perjsteamship Hammonia to 
Hamburg. They will return in September, 

—EcmiraA, May I9.—An interesting breach of promise suit 
is about to be begun in Penn Yan, against Edward J. King, of 
this city. Mr. King is the son of William King, an ex- 
tensive organ manufacturer. The plaintiff in the case is 
Elizabeth McIntyre, of Penn Yan, who sues for damage to 
her affections and misplaced confidence to the amount of 
$5,000. The cause of the dissension arises from inquiries 
made by Mr. King concerning the origin of her birth.— Elmira 
** Press,” 
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Professional Cards. 


METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 





The Most Select Musical Schoo! in in the United States. 


EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES: Voice, Piano- 
forte, Organ, Violin, Harmony and the languages. 
Successful Musicians and eminent Teachers comprise 
the Faculty—all actually employed at the Conservatory. 
Prominent among them are: 
Dup.ey Buck, 
Apert R. Parsons, 
Harry Rowe SHELLEY, Cuas. Roperts, Jr., 
SamugL P. WarREN, L. A. Russet, 
Applicants without musical talent not accepted. 
§2@™ Send for Circular. 
H. W. GREENE, General Manager. 
Cc, B. HAWLEY, Musical Director. 


Mr. CARL HILD, 


Solo Violinist, and Mrs. CARL HILD, Accompanist, 
are open for engagements. Address care of Tue 
Musicat Courtser, 25 &. 14th Street. 


Mrs. HELEN AMES. 


Soprano Oratorio and Concert. For terms and 
dates address 161 West Forty-ninth Street, or Hanry 
Wo rsoun, 338 Kast Fourteenth Street, New York, 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 
Weber Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


free on application, 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


Paoto Giorza, 
Currorp A. ScuMiIpT, 


Catalogue mailed 


Mrs. We. -3e SHERWOOD, 


For Summer Piano Lessons. 
Address at her residence, 
288 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. HELEN MAIGILL E, 


Concert Soprano. Lessons in Vocal Culture and 
the Art of Singing. Studios, 427 sth Avenue, New 
York and t¢7 6th Avenue, Brooklyn, address Chicker- 
ing Hall. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher of the Piano, 
Address care of Wm. A. Pond & Co., 
25 Union Square, New York. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Voice, Piano and Theory of Music. 
Address STBINWAY HALL, New York. 


Mr. PIERRE DOUILLET, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Address 114 East Sist St, 


New York. 


Mr. W. J. HALL, 
Concert Pianist, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Re- 
citals; also a limited number of Pupils. 
STEINWAY HALL, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 

Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. 
ture. 105 East 8ad st., New York. 
MLLE. ZELIE DE LUSSAN, 

Prima Donna So a Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Geo. W. LBY, 23 Hast 14th Street; or 
residence, 137 West 49th Street, New York. 

Mag. L. CAPPIANI, 


Voca Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocat TEacuEr, 
21g East 19th Street, New York 


MISS NEALLY STEVENS, 


Concert Pianist, 
191 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction 
No. 18 Ce Place 


Vocal Cul- 




















MISS DYAS FLANAGAN. 


A om of the late Edmund Neupert. Concert Pianist 
and Teacher of the Piano, 136 West 34th Street. 





CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near g1st St, New York. 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 

From Vienna. Pupil of Marchesi. Instruction in 
Operatic and Concert Singin Apply from 1:30 to 2 
P. M,, at 130 East sth street, New rk. 





Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


The National Conservatory of Music. 


The Trustees of the National Conservatory of 
Music beg to announce that an 


Orchestral Class 


will be organized in October, with 
MR. FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN 
AS CONDUCTOR. 
REHEARSALS ONCE A WEEK. 
Fee for the Scholastic Year, Ten Dollars, 


For further particulars address 


CHAS. INSLEE PARDEE, A. M., 


SECRETARY, 








In consequence of urgent requests, 


Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Court Singer to T. T. M. M. the Emperor and 
Empress of Germany, 
Begs to announce that her address is 
17 LANDGRAFENSTRASSE, BERLIN, W., Germany 
And that she is prepared to receive pupils, 
professional and amateur. 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851, 


C. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRICHT and SQUARE 


Piano Cases 


ERVING, MASS. 











126 & 128 East 17th 8t., New York. 


C.H. HENNING, | 
Piano Manufacturer, 


341 East 11th Street, 


Bet. 1st and 2d Aves., NEW YORK, 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS, : 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 


426 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 











TO ADVERTISERS! 


Fora checks for $20 we will printa ten- mmo aves 
disement in One on issues of leading A 
: and complete the work Ot inten ten 
one-fifth of acent 
vertisement 


any poner 
ne Million 
purchasers; or Five MILLion 
Res pers, if it is true, as is sometimes stated, that 
pa | newspaper is looked at by five persons on 
pals tage 6 ‘en lines will accommodate about 75 
words. Address with cop: Ff ney. and check, or 
yend 30 cents for Book of 
GEO. P. ROWELL &CO., 1OSPRUCE z St.,New York 


awe have just issued ry new edition of our 
called “ Newspaper Advertising.” It has 4 
pages and among its contents may be named the 


sty es of Newspapers :— 
DAIL SPAP. i NEW YORK POITY, 
with their “Adwortising Ka 
DAILY NEWSPAPE ASIN CITIES HAVING more 
shan 150, Pee populesion., omitting all but the best. 
DAIL RS IN CITIES HAVING more 


— LTR algtion, pomnirein all but the best, 
ALL LIST WSPAPERS IN which to 


obention every hr ; the country: being a 
choice pnt mate up with great care, gui 


by long aR. 

SPAPER IN A STATE. The best one 

for an advertise! use if he will use but one, 
BA \RGAINS IN. ADVERTISING IN DAILY News- 

papers in many prenctoe cities and towns, a List 

Which | offers peculiar inducements to some adver- 


e. 
LARGEST CIRCULATIONS. A complete list of 
all frncttoun papers issuing regularly more than 


i BEST LIST OF LOCAL NEWSPAPERS, oov. 


sonseq 
ilfferent news; 


LAGE NEWS- 
PAPERS, in which adver- 
tisementsare inserted for 
15 a line and appearin 
he whole lot—one half of 
P+ e ‘ary open Weeklies 
Book sen Sa Gn efor THIRTY CENTS, 








TO REED ORGAN MANUFACTURERS AND MUSIC DEALERS. 


would call your attention to our Popular Series of REED ORGAN AND PIANO 


E 
a INSTRUCTION 


imprint, in any quantities, at very low prices 


BOOKS, which we furnish the Trade under their own name and 


We are supplying many of the largest houses 


in the country with imprinted books, and shall be pleased to give prices and full particulars 


to Dealers on application. Address 


THE S. BRAINARD'’S SONS COMPANY, 


145 and 147 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Iil. 





UNITED STATES ORGAN 


MANUFACTURED BY 


F. L. RAYMOND, 


Successor to WHITNEY, RAYMOND & Co., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





Terran & WINKELMANN 


*PIANOS,- 


BRAUNSHOCWE£IG, GERMANY, 


Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC 
TION. CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSHIP. 
ESTABLISHED 1367. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent FREE on 
application. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LITER- 
ATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE AND TUNING. Tuition, $5 to $25 per term. 
Board and Room, including Steam Heat and Electric 
Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. For Illustrated Calendar, 
giving full information, address 


E. TOURJEE. Director, Franklin Sq., BOSTON. 
~<——_» CHAKTERED IN 1865.43—_¢@— 


NEW YoRE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST 14th STREET, 


Third door east of Fifth Avenue. 
This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, Modern 
Languages, Drawing and Painting, offers to 
students ‘unequaled advantages 





OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 
Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 
Application. 


FACTORY, 61, 68, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT 8T. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, ® MONROE ST., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


MICHAEL BANNER, 


Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
225 East 81st Street, New York. 


PAULINA WEISS, 
Hicu Soprano, 

Returned from abroad, and begs o announce 
that she is open for Operatic and Concert engage- 
ments. Will take pupils in Vocal Culture. 

Address 227 E 69th Street, New York City. 


Mr, VICTOR HERBERT, 
ViIoLoNcELLO VirTUOSO. 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work: also alimited number of Pupils. 
Address 50 Irving Place. 




















EME ale Fypogpery ane Pters. Printers, 
——718 Sansom wares, 











—— see L. ARMSTRONG, Manager. 





PRACTICE 


HE VIR LL ce 


A Silent Teaching 


AND 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


Secures far more rapid progress in the training of 
fingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by any other means. Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the areadful 
annoyance of ‘*Piano Drumming,.’’ and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
= machine. All practice, including the lea: ning 

ped age should be done on the Practice Clavier 

the piano saved for the finished musical per- 
formance. 
Pay A, z octaves, Price, $60.00; Style B, 5 octaves, 
rice, 
Correspondence solicited with Teachers and 


Peomtsave Circulars sent free on application. 
Address 





THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 
12 East 17th Street, New York City. 
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as price list and other particulars, 
be sent free on application 


will 


OSCAR BRANDSTETTER, 


Music Engraver and Printer, 


In LEIPSIC, Germany. 


{GS Specimen of Printing and Title Lithography, as well 


Large establishment, with all the modern technical improve- 
ments and a large staff of first-class artists. 


ORDERS EXECUTED AT MODERATE PRICES AND ON SHORT NOTICE. 
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CHICACO. 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


Curcaco Orrice Musicat Courter, } 
236 STATE-ST., 
Cuicaco May 25, 1889. ' 

UR attention has been called to a very amus- 
ing circular issued from a house dealing exclusively in 
stenciled pianos in this city. In this circular the superiority of 
these pianos is set forth in such glowing terms, *‘ such superior 
frames, such superior strings, such superior cases, such su- 
perior sounding boards, such superior actions, hammers, de- 
signs, workmanship, tone, &c.,” that the wonder grows why this 
superior instrument, which even improves with age and use, 
should not be sold at a price superior to all others. But these 
superior people assert that this superior piano, which, by the 
way, is a New York made instrument, can be bought for less 
money than any other make, and then they add a qualification 
which rather modifies their extravagant statements, ‘‘of the 
same high grade.” We should not suppose that even the orig- 
inal manufacturer could possibly make a piano to equal this 
instrument ; it could only be worthy of such encomiums after 
partaking of the vivifying air of the west side of this city. 
How any concern can expect to impress intelligent people 
with such ridiculous claims is beyond comprehension, Even 

Dan. F, Beatty's literature was superior to such trash, 
Messrs. Bush & Gerts had an insignificant strike among 
their workmen a few days since. ‘' Rushing the growler 
was the cause, but terms were soon made and the growler is 


still rushed, the only difference being that instead of a con- 
tinual rush it only occurs at stated times. 

Messrs. Mason & Hamlin had a ‘‘ musicale”’ at their ware- 
This is the third one they have had 


rooms a few days since. 
this season. 

There appeared a new name among the piano advertise- 
ments recently, viz., F. M. Alley, located at 666 West Lake- 
st. It is along way out and we have not had time to investi- 
gate, but have an idea that it is some relative of the banker 
Alley, who loans money on household furniture, and these 
pianos may be a lot of unredeemed pledges, 

Mr 


town for several says 


Hampton L. Story, of San Diego, Cal., has been in 

We hear that he will take a trip East. 
rhere are also rumors that Mr. Story has had a fine offer for 

his interest in the Coronado Beach property. 

Messrs. W. L 
said to have the finest show window in the country, capa- 


Thompson & Co., of East Liverpool, Ohio, 
are 
ble 


of holding some 8 or 10 pianos, They are also reported 


to be doing an extensive trade in sheet music and merchan- 
ais 


Mr. John C 


to his warerooms, 


Ellis, of Cleveland, Ohio, will add a music hall 
The hal! will be 1oox6s5, and will be used 
for additional warerooms, and will make one of the most ex- 
tensive in the country. 

The Egyptian Food Preservative Company, of this city, 
of which corporation our old friend Mr, W. H. Daniels is the 
head and also the inventor of the process controlled, have em- 
balmed the dead body of Dr. Cronin, bringing it back almost 
to its normal condition after having lain in a sewer Ig days. 
Mr. Daniels was for many years connected with the piano 
trade of this city, and his new process has already obtained 
a world wide notoriety, very much to his advantage. 

Mr, W. B. Sparkman, of Butte City, Mon., has been here 
selecting stock, and he will also go East. 
bus 


Mr. Sparkman says 
iness is very good out there; the mines are extensive and 
pay immensely. 


Phe 


Saturday early closing movement has been agitated, 
probabilities are that the arrangement will be con- 


ind the 


n by all the houses, and from the first Saturday in June 


nstead of waiting until July as has heretofore been the 
ustom 

Mr. S. H. Dyer, of St. Paul, visited the city this week. Mr. 
Dyer says that low priced goods are mostly in demand in 
his section There has also been considerable anxiety in 
relation to the coming crops, which has had its effect on busi- 


ness ; but this fear, for the present at least, is done away with 
by recent rains 
Mr. Jul 


y satisfied with the representation their goods are receiv- 


us Krakauer left for the East a few days ago per- 
fect 
ing at the hands of Messrs. Steger & Co., of this city. Messrs. 
Krakauer are not seeking for new business until such time as 
they can, by the erection of their new factory, be enabled to 


turn out pianos in larger numbers 


Mrs, Julius Bauer, son and daughter have left for Europe, 
to remain there until next October. 

For five days consecutively Messrs, Bauer & Co. sold on an 
average 8 pianos per day from their warerooms on Wabash- 
ave., a record hard to excel, although we know it is not an in- 
frequent occurrence with more than one of the Chicago houses 
to retail 10 pianos per day. 

Mr. Cable, of the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, has 


gone East There have been many manufacturers here lately 
visiting this new house, but no deals have taken place other 
than those mentioned in previous letters. 

The electric piano, which was exhibited in New York by 
the AZolian Organ and Music Company, has been on exhibi- 
tion here for severa) days and has attracted considerable at- 
The piano is at Lyon & Healy's warerooms. 


Harrington & Co.'s hired man, Mr, De Vol- 


tention. 


Messrs. E. 


G. 


ney Everett, dropped in the office a few days ago and reports 
business good, particularly in country places; he mentioned 
a sample order for 60 pianos, which we thought made a 
pretty good sample. 

We have heard it said that Mr. W. W. Kimball would be at 
home again shortly from his European trip. 





Mr. Peek on the Stencil. 


New York, May 22, 1889. 


Editors Musical Courier : 
Tr... the controversy being agitated in 
the past few months in regard to the evil practice of 
stenciling pianos I have taken no part whatever, beyond being 
an interested reader of the various comments. At the same 
time, the house of which I have the honor of being a member 
is strictly opposed to the resorting to this practice by either 
the dealer or the manufacturer. It undoubtedly works injury to 
the trade—viz., the legitimate trade ; for I honestly considera 
manufacturer who stencils his goods, bearing any other name 
save his own, is most certainly committing a fraud upon the 
public. I understand, also, that oftentimes names that never 
had existence are placed upon instruments, thus misleading to 
a gross extent a confiding purchaser. Is this right? Should 
this be permitted by a powerful trade? I answer, ‘‘No!” 

There is no doubt whatever but that several 
prominent houses have, in the earlier stages of their business, 
stenciled their instruments ; in the course of events they saw 
the evil of this practice; they saw that it was working 
very grave injury to themselves as well as doing an injustice 
to the trade, consequently they ceased stenciling, since which 
time their instruments have gained the dealers’ as well as public 
confidence. I am very glad you bave taken the matter up, and 
are denouncing in strong terms all who persist in resorting to 
this practice. I fail to see where good results can follow or 
any benefit be gained by the manufacturer who stencils his 
goods, unless he is so ashamed of his production that he de- 
sires to hide his identity or cover up all connection with the 
said production. I feel that the legitimate trade should co- 
operate with you in this matter, and by every possible means 
offer you some encouragement to continue prosecuting the 
good work. My reason for taking vour valuable time, in 
writing at such length, is simply this: My attention was 
called to-day to an article in this week’s issue of your paper, 
headed *‘ Dry Goods and Stencil Pianos.” If dry goods men 
are about to embark in this line of business, selling cheap in- 
struments stenciled, it is certainly going to injure the retail 
business in this city. They command a large trade ; this fact 
cannot be disputed, and I think that the piano manufacturers 
should wake up to the seriousness of this business and see 
that the law against stenciled pianos is promptly enforced. 

As you state in above article, ‘‘ without stencil pianos, this 
business of the dry goods men cannot possibly be successful.” 
The dealers can make their business much more profitable, 
and show a much better balance sheet at the end of the year, 
if they would confine themselves to the sale of an instrument 
bearing name of the manufacturer. He not only can warrant 
the goods himself, but has the warranty of the manufacturer 
to ‘‘ back him up.” 

We urge you to keep up the war, it must certainly result in 
good to the legitimate trade ; you have my hearty support. 
Very respectfully, GEorGE W. PEEK. 


of our most 





More Tuners Write. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 12, 1889. 
Editors Musical Courier 

I have been reading of the proposed piano tuners’ guild. 
Keep the ball in motion, I am in sympathy with the move, 
for I think there is great need of it. 


Respectfully, E. A. Jou. 





Raveicu, N. C., May 13, 1889. 


Editors Musical Courier : 
‘*One good turn deserves another.”” You have done an 
admirable piece of work for the South in showing up the 
‘*Arion” fraud. Now, can’t you incorporate a Southern 
branch of your proposed ‘‘ tuners’ guild.” It would certainly 
be appreciated and supported by the first-class workmen and 
owners of good pianos. The country is infested with tramp 
tuners here and a guild would certainly be a protection. 
Hoping you will be pleased to consider the matter, and 
wishing you a continuation of your past successes, I am very 
truly yours, FRANK E. Morton. 
GUILD of piano tuners of the United States, di- 
A vided into State associations or sections compris- 
ing various States, would end the reign of the tramp 
tuner, whose depredations are becoming so serious that 
piano manufacturers, dealers and owners can no longer 
ignore the evil. The better the piano the more danger- 
ous is the influence of the tramp tuner upon it, and as 
for the lower grade instruments, they become to a great 
extent useless when once operated upon by the tramp 
or fraud tuner. Dealers should not warrant or indorse 
the manufacturer’s warrant without adding a clause like 
this: “ This warrant is forfeited if the piano covering 
it is tuned by an itinerant tuner or byatuner not recom- 
mended by me, or by us,” as the case may be.—EDITORS 


The Trade. 

—George Lange, piano keyboard maker, New York city, is 
dead. 

—A patent has been granted to S. Hansing for a piano ac- 
tion, No. 402,735. 

—C. C. Guilford is the new treasurer of the L. J. Wheelden 
Company, Bangor, Me. 

—George McFadden, manufacturer of musical instruments, 
Syracuse, N. Y., is dead. 

—L. D, Mitchell, of Brattleboro, Vt., has gone into the 
manufacture of xylophones. 

—Hurlbert Brothers, 921 Olive-st., St. Louis, photographers, 
have gone into the piano business. 

—The Wheelock piano is now sold in Boston by B.A. 
Atkinson, the large furniture concern. 

—Mr. Otto Sutro, of Baltimore, leaves for Europe next 
Wednesday to be gone for the summer. 

—Brown & Patterson, of Williamsburg, N. Y., founders of 
piano plates, have trouble with striking workmen. 

—C, O. Houghton, the veneer man, and Otto Wessell, of 
Wessell, Nickel & Gross, were in Boston last week. 

—W. E. Hemmingway, of the Wilcox & White Organ Com- 
pany, Meriden, is on a successful business trip West. 

—We regret to state that Mr. John C. Haynes, of the Oliver 
Ditson Company, is at present not in the best of health. 

—Robinson’s piano store at Jamestown, N. Y., has been de- 
stroyed by fire. Totalloss. It was located in the Ford Block. 

—Charles E. Rogers, the piano maker and patentee, has re- 
moved from Washington and Essex streets to 225 Tremont-st., 
Boston, 

—S. D. Smith, President of the Smith American Organ and 
Piano Company, is taking his annual spring vacation in rural 
Massachusetts. 

—R. T. Sperry, the traveling man of Dyer & Hughes, just 
sold a carload (32) of those organs at one pop to Weaver & 
Williams, of Olean, N. Y. 

—W. Bell & Co., of Guelph, Ont., Canada, have issued a 
very elaborate illustrated catalogue of the various styles of 
pianos and organs manufactured by the firm. 

—The upright pianos made by Wm. Bourne & Son, Boston, 
are coming from the factory in great shape. Somebody in 
this town should take hold of these pianos and sell them here. 

—Mr. R. Lertz, the Baltimore piano dealer, announces the 
marriage of his daughter Rosalie to Louis C. Wittenberg, on 
June 5, at the First English Lutheran Church in that city. 

—Albert Strauch, the bright, energetic son of Mr. Peter 
Strauch, of Strauch Brothers, action manufacturers, has re- 
turned from a successful business trip through Canada and the 
West. 

—Frank W. Thomas, of Albany, writes: ‘‘ I am glad to see 
the vigorous stand you take with stencilers. I sell none but 
genuine goods, and want to see frauds driven out of the 
trade.” 

—A new illustrated organ catalogue has just been issued by 
the South American Organ and Piano Company, of Boston, 
and we find in it that the company has been the recipient of 
260 medals and awards, and that they have manufactured 
and sold over 125,000 organs. The catalogue is gotten up in 
excellent style, 

—The subjoined is taken from the Richmond (Ind.) 
‘Item :” 

The Starr piano works are meeting with unprecedented suc- 
cess, They are now running over 100 hands, and are turning 
out 16 pianos per week ; and even then are not able to catch 
up with orders. They are doing better than ever before in 
the history of the factory. 

NOTICE OF DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP.— 
The firm of Dawson & Karn, dealers in musical instruments, 
is this day dissolved by mutual consent. Mr. Karn continues 
the business at the old stand, 87 Calhoun-st. He is authorized 
to collect all claims due the firm and assumes the firm’s in- 
debtedness. S. A. KARN. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., May 21, 1889. G. W. Dawson. 


—Those new piano and organ people in Troy must be 
dandies, as will be seen from the following in the Troy 
‘“* Observer ;” 

‘*We have come to stay” was the assertion of the gentlemen 
comprising the enterprising firm of Piercy & Co., who recently 
opened such handsome music stores on Fourth-st. and Broad- 
way. We believe them. They have not only come to stay, 
but they have gone to work in such a business-like manner 
that they are bound to secure their full share of the trade. 
But that is not all. They purpose to get some of the business 
from other counties in this section. And they will do it, too. 
They have therefore opened a handsome branch store in 
Amsterdam, and during the current week still another will 
blossom out in Saratoga. These are good business ventures, 
and will surely be successful. That very competent piano 
tuner, George Putnam, recently of Saratoga, will again 
become a Trojan, and as an employé of Piercy & Co. will 
readily respond to all calls on his valuable services. Mr. L. 
Chantz, who has had a wide experience in the music field, will 
have charge of the Saratoga store. Residents in suburban 
towns will be greatly benefited by these branch stores. It 
will save them many a visit to Troy, and trips to the city are 
always attended with more or less expense. There will be no 
necessity to journey so far when in need of goods in the music 
line, because Piercy & Co. will carry comprehensive stocks in 
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their branch stores, more of which will be opened in due time. 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of 7. Sixteenth St., 
4~NEW ¢YORK.+ 


MANUFACTOBRIES; 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4+NEW + YORK.’ 


BRANCH 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, Wabash Ave., corner Jackson St., CHICAGO. 
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MANUFACTORY, 
to 135 Raymond St., 





BROOKLYN, N.Y 






BROOKLYN, N, Y. 
1171 Broadway. 
Manufactory, 


ons to the 
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CHICAGO, ILL., 
all New York communicati 


210 State Street. | 


Address 
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GGG WASHINGTON OS 








BOSTON 
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290 & 292 Fulton S8t., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


WSPECTALT™ ” Cambridgeport Mass. 
9 BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. 







RAILROAD. 
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lateRAVEN & 






GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Aunty at U.S Centennial Exhibtion, 1876, for Strength and Evenness of 
Tone, Pleasant Touch and Smocth Finish. 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY: 19 and 21 W. 22d St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Tue COLBY PIANO CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERI, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G. W. HERBERT. 


NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


38 & 40 South Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine chese organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New York. 





















L. C. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 
ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PK 
ORGANS, 






PANY 160 


‘a 





c——— : 





Oa CT.., 260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 
o i sri0N OF NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE, 

IN N 
couse = (KRAKAUER BROS. 
aNd EXPERIENCE oF ——— 


ANY oeged COMPANY 
IN THE. WORLD. 
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SEND FOR A 
CATALOGUE 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


R 
ON 


i 





MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York. 


~*ACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street, 











149 and 151 Superior Street, 
SCHIC AGO. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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The Dallas Failure. 


Centra Texas, May 17, 1889. 


Editors Musical Courier: 
ALLAS—nay Northern Texas—is just now 
reminded of that mythological Egyptian bird, the 


phoenix. The story goes that on the approach of death it set 
itself, and from the ashes rose its successor, another 
phoenix, freed from all uncleanness by the purifying touch of 


fire to 


fire 

Reminded of the phoenix, I say, by the hurried visit of a 
member of the defunct Dallas piano house to the capital, 
where he is said to have paid double price to have rushed 
through a charter for ‘‘ The Dallas Music House,” the little 
just about to rise from the ashes of the $500,000 
This 


phoenix 


failure, with one of the late partners as ‘‘ manager.’ 


may be a very pretty arrangement, though how will he 
‘manage" is the question. A man, to be sure, who 
‘manages” to hatch a $500,000 failure out of a very 


diminutive egg is no fool of a financier; but how about the 
Are they ready to scatter all over 
crop similar result? It is not im- 
probable ; for are they not consigning them in large quan- 


men who supply pianos ? 


Texas another with a 


tities to capital-less and character-less agents, who imme- 
diately commence the planting and transplanting business, 
knowing that in a crisis they bave nothing to lose. You have 
doubtless heard of the pious old lady whose horse ran away, 
and, in recounting the matter afterward, she said: ‘‘ I put my 
trust in the Lord till the breeching broke, and then I let 
things go to the devil.” Well, one of these days the breech- 
ing is sure to break with those who consign, and things will 
not only go to the devil, but the trustful old ladies will get 
very badly hurt on the road. TRAVELER. 
Che Texas failure is the cleanest racket of the kind 
ever experienced in the piano and organ line, as the 
creditors are placed in the happy position of simply 
transferring the whole account to profit and loss; no 
necessity even for lawyer's fees; no reason to senda 
representative down to fix things, they were all fixed 
advance ; 


in no time lost in writing letters, and no 


money spent for postage. It’s all useless, you know, 
thanks to the Dallas 
Is it not about time for a National Bankruptcy Law ?- 
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for which many are due firm. 


Letter from Jesse French. 
The Trade Association. 


NASHVILLE, Tenn., May 21, 1889. 
/ Vusical C 


HAVE 


| tt 


ation,’ 


“rier 


read the letter from *‘ Subscriber” in your issue of 
e 15th, in regard to forming a *‘ Piano Dealers’ Associ- 


and must say 


I heartily approve of the same, and if 
properly carried into effect I feel sure it would redound to the 
interest of all concerned 

From your comments I fear you failed to fully grasp the 
of * 


an association of 


scope and intent Subscriber.”” It seems to me his object 
the West 


* that would periodically bring them together for 


is to form dealers in 
and South, 


purposes of mutual advantages to be attained in the general 


the leading 


management of the piano and organ business,” not for social 
reunion and conviviality, such as the trade banquet recently 


held in your city. I, for one, can see its advantages and wish 


to reap the benefits, 


We would meet to advance the interest of our business, cor- 


rect many errors we have all naturally fallen into, get ac- 


ted with each other, report defaulting and unscrupulous 


uain 
agents, and adopt some uniform rules by which they shall be 
governed, Arrange a scale of prices and terms, putting all on 


equal footing, and stop this ruinous system of cutting prices 


to meet, as 


all agents claim, 


them to always call for the ‘‘ cheapest piano, so they can meet 
competition,” rather than one to give satisfaction. 

I might mention many other things, but a suggestion will 
suffice to show how beneficial it would be forthe leading deal- 
ers of the West and South to meet together as an association, 


in which all matters of interest could be brought up, discussed 


and disposed of in a manner satisfactory to all. Should be glad 


to hear from some of the dealers on the subject. In union 


there is strength ; in counsel there is safety. 


JESSE FRENCH. 


Shall We Have a Piano and Organ Trade Asso- 
ciation? 
St. Louis, Mo., May 21, 1889. 
Editors Musical Courier: 
While fully approving your excellent remarks in regard to 


such an association, I wish to say that it seems to me very de- 
sirable and would certainly be of great advantage to those en- 





‘competition,” which causes | 





gaged in any line of business to meet periodically and exchange | 


views and compare notes as to the best methods of doing 


business so as to produce the best results to all concerned. It 
should be purely business and nothing but business. It need 
be no banqueting affair, nor condemnation affair, Let all 


come to a convention if thought best. Let all be heard on any 


and all subjects pertaining to the trade. Surely nothing but 
good could come from such an association. The present modes 
of doing business can be improved by a mutual understand- 
ing 


make 


No one will deny this. Itis plaintoall. Then why not 


the effort? The bankers have their associations, the in- 


| themselves. 
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surance companies have their board of underwriters, and so 
on all along the line. There was a time when none of these 
associations were in existence. It was with great difficulty, 
under much opposition from those engaged in said occupations, 
that they were started, but to-day they are the foundation upon 
which the success of all such institutions stand. In my opin- 
ion there are many reasons why a piano and organ association 
should be started and sustained. Surely we are not afraid to 
meet together and talk plainly of our troubles in doing busi- 
ness and thereby understand each other better, so that we 
may cease doing many unbusiness-like things that scme of us 
now do, and make it to the advantage of all to improve the 
general manner of conducting our affairs. I would be pleased 
to get the views of every dealer in the country, and trust they 
will give their candid expressions through your columns. 
Yours respectfully, A SuBscRIBER. 
THE MusicaL CouRIER is prepared to publish 
opinions on this suggestion from dealers who may 
feel interested in the project proposed by Mr. Jesse 
French and others. There is no doubt that co-opera- 
tionon some of the most vital questions in the trade would 
be of enormous benefit. The questions of territorial 
rights, of commissions, of discounts, of warranty, of 
catalogues, of credits, of consignments, of stencil, of 
tuners and tuning, of freights, of agencies and sub- 
agencies, of sending instruments out on trial, of adver- 
tising in the secular press, of retailing by manufacturers, 
of installments and rents, &c., are constantly agitating 
the trade all over the country and if a common under- 
standing could be reached an enormous amount of good 
could be accomplished. Send in your suggestions. 


Haines Brothers’ Card. 
Haines Broruers, Piano Makers. 
New York, May 17, 1889. 

EAR SIR—We are pleased to inform you that 

we are now located at the new works, One Hundred and 

Thirty-third-st. and Alexander-ave., New York city. We 

hope you will excuse any seeming neglect of your favors 

during the past three weeks, which has been absolutely un- 

avoidable on account of the many difficulties that have sprung 

up from time to time during this move, all of which we regret 

more than we can say. However, as stated before, we are 

now happily approaching a little more settled state of affairs 

as regards the production and completion of finished stock, 

and we anticipate before this month ends to be in a condition 

to receive your orders and think we will be enabled to fill 

them much more promptly in the future than we have in the 
past. 

Trusting that you will accept this apology to cover all past 
oversight, and that we may have the pleasure of seeing you 
here personally, very soon, we remain 

Very truly yours, 
HAINES BROTHERS. 





Vose & Sons and the Workmen. 
HE latest on the subject of the differences 
between Vose & Sons and the workmen formerly at the 
factory is given in the Boston ‘‘ Herald” of Saturday last to 


this effect : 

Piano Workers’ Union. 
IN AID OF STRIKERS AT VOSE & SONS’ 
ESTABLISHMENT, 


WHAT IS BEING DONE 


Pythian Hall was crowded last night, it being the regular meeting night 
of the Piano Workers’ Union, and members of that craft turned out in 
large numbers to show by their presence that they were anxious to assist 
The wild- 
est enthusiasm was shown as the reports from the various shops were re- 
ceived, showing the The 
unemployed men received their full weekly wages just as if they had been 
The committee reported that it had se- 


in making the strike at Vose & Sons’ establishment a success. 
amounts contributed in aid of the strikers. 


regularly employed at their trade. 


| cured positions for nearly all the strikers, and stated that the outlook for the 


union was very gratifying. The two members of the union who had been 
arrested for walking in front of Vose & Sons’ shop were assured of a proper 
support and informed that T. J. Gargan had been retained to defend them. 


The Piano Strikers. 


FOUR OF THE OLD VOSE COMPANY'S HANDS CHARGED WITH OBSTRUCTING THE 
STREET. 

Ever since the strike was declared at the Vose piano manufactory on 
Washington-st., a number of the strikers have been promenading the 
streets in that vicinity, endeavoring to induce all persons who intended 
to take their places to join hands with and aid them in making the strike 
asuccess. The management, seeing that the ranks of the strikers were 
being swelled by this practice, and desiring to put an end to such work, 
appealed to the criminal law and requested the officers of Station 5 to 
arrest all men found loitering around and interfering with those who de- 
sired to begin work. Consequently Philip Kearney, Henry McKeon, 
Samuel Campbell and John N. McManus, four of the striking piano work- 
ers, were yesterday afternoon arrested on the charge of obstructing the 
sidewalk in front of the factory. They are determined to fight their for- 
mer employers to the bitter end, and have engaged able counsel to defend 
In court this morning the men secured a continuance of their 
case, in order to collect necessary and essential evidence. 

Messrs. Vose & Sons have paid very little attention to mat- 
ters outside of the factory, which is again in running order 
notwithstanding the efforts made to interfere with the new 
men employed. Some of the former hands have found em- 
ployment in other piano factories in and around Boston, and 


‘ there is no indication of any further trouble as we go to press. 








Piano Talk. 
66 GPEAKING about replevins,” said ’Squire 

Bright, ‘there are more suits about pianos than 
anything else. And I have had no less than three suits in- 
volving the possession of a piano, brought by three separate 
families of Anderson, I remember the first one. The piano 
had been in the family for probably 30 years, and had been 
the subject of endless litigation. I suppose the original price 
of the instrument bad been expended three or four times over 
in payment of costs of suits. About the sixth replevin the 
two constables went after the music box at one time. My 
constable happened to get there last and he brought the old 
piano down here. When I opened it all the strings and key- 
board had been removed by the other constable and only the 
sheet was left. I believe that ended all lawsuits about it. 
Another replevin for a piano by an Anderson family came be- 
fore me last week. At first I thought it was the same old case, 
but it was not. In this suita Mrs. Lynn, of Columbus, for- 
merly Mrs. Anderson, of this city, sued betore Squire An- 
thony to recover a piano from her daughter, who lived with 
her divorced father here. The piano had been left with the 
daughter when the family separated after the divorce. In the 
meanwhile the daughter, thinking the piano hers, bad taken it 
to a Fourth-st. music store and exchanged it for a new one, so 
when Anthony's constable came he took the new piano, upon 
which the music store people still had a claim. They brought 
a suit before me to replevy the instrument from Anthony, and 
so the matter stands. I don’t know how it will end, but I 
notice that the majority of these cases, which furnish us a fat 
living, grow altogether out of family quarrels.”—Cincinnati 
‘*Commercial Gazette.” 





Madam and Music. 
ATLANTA, May 5. 

RS. BORDERS, of Gordon County, widow, 
M has gone to Canada with T. H. Clay, a Chattanooga 
music dealer. Clay has a wife and three children in Chat- 
tanooga, the oldest being seven years of age and the youngest 
an infant of only a few months. To his wife he addressed the 
following note : 

‘*My Dear—I have just been appointed as one of a com- 
mission of ten to go to Canada and confer with a similar com- 
mission there, regarding the annexation of Canada to the 
United States, which we hope to accomplish. You can write 
me to Quebec, as I will be there by Tuesday evening. I 


write Mr, Shelly from there. I inclose you $20. Go to your 
brothers. I hope to see Shields to-morrow night. Yours, 
lovingly.” 


After receiving this note Mrs. Clay went to Mr. Shelly, but 
he was not at his store, and she left the above note with one 
from herself, stating that she did not understand Mr. Clay, 
and that she would leave on the next train for her home in 
Kentucky. 

Mrs. Borders also wrote a note to a lady in Gordon County 
requesting her to take care of her children, and stating that 
she ‘* would be back in due time.” That is the last that has 
been heard of either of them. 

Mrs. Lucy Borders is a daughter of Mr. Samuel Pulliam, of 
Calhoun, and was the wife of Dr. B. Borders, who died a few 
years ago, leaving her six children and an estate worth $20,- 
000, of which she was appointed administratrix. Her oldest 
daughter married Mr. Marion Fite, but several of the children 
are still quite small. She had a pleasant home and a com- 
fortable income from her farm, and these she has left to go off 
with a man of whom she knows comparatively nothing, 
except that he has a wife and three children. Mrs. Borders 
carried off all of her deeds and the papers belonging to the 
estate. 





—C. Edward Gramer, son of Mr. Gramer, of the Emerson 
Piano Company, and himself one of the best tone regulators 
in Boston, will be married on June 4 at Holy Trinity Church, 
Shawmut-ave., Boston, to Miss Louise Mary Ecker. 

ANTED—A scale and patterns for a 4 foot 4 inches up- 

right piano. Any kind of a standard scale would be 
acceptable, if free from patents or expensive adjuncts. Ad- 
dress Scale, care of THE MusicAL Courier, 25 East Four- 
teenth-st., New York. 

BOARD COVER—$1.75 PAPER COVER—Siegfried 
$ Hansing’s work, ‘‘The Piano in its Relations to 
Acoustics.” Printed in the German language only. A copy 
of this important book should be kept in every piano factory. 
Full of details on piano construction, For sale at the office of 
Tue Musica Courter, 25 East Fourteenth -st., New York. 


ANTED.—A first-class tuner and repairer; salary no 
object to the right man. Address, with references, 

&c., Alfred Meinberg Company, Omaha, Neb. 
ANTED—A position by a competent foreign and 
American sheet music clerk. Six years’ experience 
in this country ; speaks German, French and English fluently 
and plays piano. Best references. Address, ‘‘ Music Clerk,” 
care of MusicaL Courter, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York 
OST’S DIRECTORY OF THE MUSIC TRADE.— 
Largest and most complete list of dealers, manufac- 
turers, agents and musicians in the United States ever pub- 
lished. A necessary book for every person engaged in the 
music trade. Mailed on receipt of $5 by H. A. Rost, 14 

Frankfort-st., New York. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 


STANDARD OF 





455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW YoRKE. 


THE WORLD! 





G. W. SEAVERNS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand & Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 
Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 


| 402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York. 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 





Finest Tone. Best Work and 
Material Guaranteed. 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


Wareroom, No. 174 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Kite. 
Cer 6 0, eee 


» Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Ce., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


EMERSON ~ 


More than 45,000 Sold. Every 
Piano Fully Warranted. 

















HAZELTON BROTHERS, 











<——_—__-— - oe 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » ( A Nos IN EVERY RESPECT, # 





> ==) APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. St & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORE 








HALLET & DAVIS CO’S PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by i Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, » dl 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D.C.; State 


and Jackson Streets, Chicago; 


Market and Powell Streets, San Franciseo, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Maas. 





KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty . and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Teuch, Workmanship aad ility. 


Every Piano Futty WARRANTED For Five YEars. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
Methodist Book Concern Building, Gth Ave. and 20th St., 
Temporary Warerooms in Rear, at 4 West 20th St, 
NEW YORK. 


817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 





204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 








PRICES MOVERATE 
FACTORY: 


K 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEW TORE. 





IVERS PON 
PIANOS 


WAREROOMS: 
181 £21823 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Thoroughness of Construction. 


— UNEXCELLED IN— 


Beauty of Tone, 
Rlegance of Finish, 


FACTORIES: 
Albany @ Main Sts., Cambridgepor! 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


— —MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


PIANO HARDWARE. 


858 Groadway, Aibany, N. Y. 


SPECIALTIES: PIANO GUARDS, BARS, PEDALS, ACTION BRACKRTS, ETC 
NICKEL, SILVER AND BRASS PLATING. 


NEW YORK AGENT, ALFRED DOLGE, I22 EAST 13th STREET. 





Le ESTABLISHED 1857. > - 


JULIUS BAUER & CO.. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully sol 
§@” CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 


icited, 


FACTORY: 91 and 93 E. Sudienn § Street; - WAREROOMs 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue 
SRI CAGO.7 





C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


CHE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS, 


md 





LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 


PrIAxyroOos. 


WAREROOMS: 146 FIFTH AVENUE. 
FACTORY : 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East Eighth Street, NEW YORK. 
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wie 000 SHOW VT ARTIN GUITARS Haw tui 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
1#" NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. #1 





a 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame Dre GONI | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J] LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 


eem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


States, bat also in Europe. 








Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane. New York. 


importers of 


all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KURTZMAN & (0,, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 









‘BACK 


Grand. Square and’ Upright 


+PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 

§@™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 

Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 

Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


Ki ANICH 





SP OUR Sc 


PIANO 


ls the Triumph of the Age! 


A MODEL OF PERFECTION! 
A SPLENDID FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT ! 


Its leading characteristics are 
A Fall, Rich, Pure Singing Tone. 
2d. A Finely Regulated, Delicate Touch, 
3d. A Perfectly Even, Well Balanced Scale. 
4th. The whole composed of the Choicest 
Material and of the most Thorough 
Workmanship. 
NOTHING MORE, NOTHING LESS, can or will ever 
comprise a First-Class Piano, and as such we 
unhesitatingly place them before the world. 


ist. 


ee” SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


MITH AMERICAN ORGAN 
AND PIANO CO., 


531 Tremont Street, Bosten, Mass. 


Kansas City, 
BRANCH Houses: | K8nsas City, Mo 
{ London, Eng. 


~C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano« Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


\ e variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 








FARRAND & VOTEY 


ORGAN CO., 


DETROIT, MICH. 
co., 








P M 
. A 
K 
A 
E 
N R 
oO > Ss 


WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue: 
FACTORY: 51-58-55 Pearson Street, 
CHICAGO ILI 


Acents Wantsp. 


F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 





NEW YORK. 
Dealers admit they are the best medium-pricec 
Piano in America, [~~ Sena for Catalogue. 


N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO.. 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition 


Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 


ESSEX, CONN. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


rVORYTON, OCOONN. 








HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885. 


BEHR 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROSB. & CO. 
—— WAREROOMS ; -— 
15 East 14th Street, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 


BAUS & COMPANY, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


FACTORY: 


5583 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 


THE A. B. CHASE GO. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


OF BOTH 











MANUFACTURERS 


Pianos# Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 


For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


TRYBER & SWERTLAND, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Lakeside Organ, 


1261 GRENSHAW STREET, COR. ROCKWELL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


A. NILSON & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Square and Upright Pianos. 








WAREROOMS AND FACTORY: 


472 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN. |rort wayne orca co, 


~wsIT HAS NO SUPERIOR! :~~ F FORT WAYNE, IND. 


ERNEST G ABLER & BROTHER GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
See ae eee 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — caused them to be pr d by P t judges 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


easy arann.| GEO, STECK & CO. | eas 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 


7 Eee onan GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANO MADE, 


PIANO MADE. Containing all improvements, com- 


—A bined with great strength and volumi- 
Remarkable for powerful sympathetic ne ee nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 


tone, pliable action and absolute dura- and Small Apartments. 


ie Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. tee 


Jarpine & Son WEGMAN & CO, THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


nr agg" genace Piano Manufacturers Is the B am 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST ° u . 8 est an ost Salable 


GRAND ORGANS: Cp aaranmaetenee eae Organ of the day. 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., All our instruments contain the full iron frame with ——_—_—_— 
mgeeele : St. George's Ch., | the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the 


+43 ; St. Paul's BS. age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
43 venu . dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our 
ch Ty ¥., “2 Brooklyn Tab | instruments. and therefore we ch -. nl the world RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &., FREE. 
ernacle, 4 irst Presbyterian, | that ours will excel any other. j —_—_—_ 
wae es 3; Trinity Ch. 


= se; ssi MILLER ORGAN CO. , Lebanon, Pa 


PSTULTZ & _— gem: | CONOVER BROS. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — oO UPRICHT PIANOS. 


Upright and Square — | Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 


and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 















































) coal and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 
&. IN aw OS Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
: ) = | ge ag Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 


. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 


San Francisco, and many others. 


KF : d Wa , d 340 East lst 8 3lst Street, New York.| = a : =a 
uctory and Warerooms, 838 an : ¢ Siete tt, NEW YORK. 


BROWN & SIMPSON, OPER PIANO. 


Manufacturers of First-Class 
The Best Piano in the Market. 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, ruse a sow, scesctacrsors 


WORCESTER, MASS. Tata 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 


“CROWN” ORGANS, yi be F. KRAEMER & CO., 


Piano Stools and Covers, 
For Church and Parlor use. mM ‘ aie, Music Racks, 


MANUFACTURED BY : s Table Covers, 
Lambrequins 


HHO). ©. BENT, . ys and Scarfs, 


eee meee omen vena P| o . : Portieres, Art Embroideries 
281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. — Sa and Artists’ Busts, 


= 
"SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, ge = CFilags and Banners 
- 3 for Musical Seeloties. 


WM. ROHLFING & CO, | % I wcesksvtgn 


| bane IMPORTERS OF — : a. : ~~ “ : ’ SILK PLUSHES. 


Sole Agents for the United States 


i Foreign Music, “es crc 


























SYMPHONIUMS. 


aaetune,  tablishenat Edition’ Robitag.” | Warerooms and Office: 105 EAST 14th STREET, near Steinway Hall, NEW YORK. 


—— INCLUDING -—— 











FACTORIES AT niamensenctheshushate LONG ISLAND CITY. 


G2 Send for Illustrated C es sina Always Lowest Prices. 


The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 
WM. ROHLFING & CO.. Milwaukee. Wis.} DCARGEST AND BEST ASSORTMENTS. 


=. a. HARRIN GITIOR B& CO., oxic or 
“Ljvdvittwuimem equare? Opright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STE INWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Stzinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories, 


NEW YORE WAREROOUS, STEINWAY 2421, | [fei \iiihe ees te 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Kast Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Pertman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG GERMANY. 








Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Oase and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 











BRIGGS. 


- - 








C ;: ad B R IGG S & CO ad 5 & 7 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. 


BEST FINISHED, EASIEST ROLLING AND STRONGEST CASTER MADE. | onc stem. 











60,000 SETS IN USE. C4 6 
§ 


: SOLE AGENT. 


ALFRED DOLGE. 


PIANO AND ORGAN MATERIALS. No. 122 East 13th Street, 





Wheel, 2 Inch. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. NEW YoR EK. 











UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 
R.M. BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being per- 
manently located in their new Factor ry, are ‘ts ared 
to place additional agencies. Prices low Write 

j for Illustrated Catalogue. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 





BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, and 500 


Bere Upright and Grand Pianos to 506 West 52d Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 





3 WEST 14th ST, 


‘ig }| : eminent 
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Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 








Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. ee ee 


BEHNING & SON.! RICHMOND. INDIANA. 


LOCK WooD PRESS, 126 ‘and 128 ‘Duane Street. Cor. Church, New York. 




















